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Our Readers’ Opinions 


A Question of Interpretation 


Editors Christian Century: I have just 
read Brother Cecil J. Armstrong’s article in 
the Century of the 13th inst., on “The Prac- 
tice of Christian Union.” Brother Armstrong 
and I were class-mates and studied the alpha, 
beta, gamma of the Greek alphabet together. 
I read his article with interest. I think it is 
good to know how different minds view pres- 
ent conditions, what they think of the task 
God has set before us. 


Two statements in Brother Armstrong’s 
article impress me differently than they 
do him. The first concerns the .making 


f the New Testament the basis of union, ac 
cepting it as the only rule of faith and prac- 
tice. When the denominationalist says he 
too, stands for that, let us unite, “ Our re- 
ply,” says Brother Armstrong is, “No, union 
can only be achieved by an acceptance of a 
certain interpretation (italics mine) of the 
New Testament. And the questioner goes 
away wondering why his interpretation is 
not as good as ours.” That is to say, we have 
an interpretation of the Bible peculiar to us, 
which to the questioner, is worth no more nor 
is it any nearer the truth than the interpre- 
tation of any other religious body. 

Now as it appears to me, it is not a ques- 
tion of interpretation, or at least “our inter- 
pretation.” For every position for which we 
contend is conceded by the foremost scholars 


and reformers in all the denominations. And 
especially is this true of the “immersion- 
dogma.” 

A lady recently said to me, “Your empha- 


sis on immersion rather than sprinkling is 
due to your interpretation.” I said there are 


some passages in the Bible that admit of no 
interpretation. They are so plain and une- 
quivocal, they interpret themselves. I said, 


what interpretation can you put upon Acts 
8:38, 39,—‘And they both went down into 
the water, both Philip and the eunuch, and 
he baptized him. And when they came up out 
of the water, etc.”, except what is plainly 
evident upon the face of the text? She as 
good as admitted the fact, but immediately 
said, “You cannot convince me that sprink- 
ling is not as good as immersion.” And thus 
she had to retreeat from her position that 
immersion was simply a matter of my inter- 
pretation. . 

I said to her, I thank God, I do not have 
to convince you. That is not my prerogative. 
It belongs to the Spirit of God. As His min- 
ister, I am to preach the truth, and if it does 
not convince you, I am not to be held res- 
ponsible, unless I have failed to preach it lov- 
ingly, prayerfully and in the fear of God. 

So when Calvin, Luther, Wesley, Hall, 
Macknight, and Brenner, when Mosheim, 
Neander, Smith, Schaff and Dean Stanley, all 
representatives of the great affusionists bod- 
ies, say immersion was baptism in the New 
Testament Church, our preaching it today 
certainly cannot be due to “our peculiar in- 
terpretation.” 

Tu the next place, Brother Armstrong says, 
“The first essential is to realize and recog- 
nize that the only basis for unity is devo- 
tion to the personal Christ and His ideals,” 
(italics mine). I agree most heartily. But 
when we contemplate the Christ, it is im- 
possible to distinguish between Him, what 
He did and His ideals. We all fall short, Our 
ideale are ever a long way beyond us. But 
Jesus Christ and His ideals walked hand in 
hand. 

How else can we learn what a man’s ideals 
are except by a study of what he does. True 
his doing will lag behind his ideals, but his 
deeds show whither he would go if he could. 
Jesus’ deeds were the embodiment of His 








ideals. With Him baptism, was an ideal to- 
wards “the fulfillment of all righteousness.” 
Hence He submitted to it. 

Could it have been less in His contemplat- 
ing “the fulfillment of all righteousness” on 
the part of others when He commanded “bap- 
tizing them into the name,” etc.? and when 
those inspired by His spirit, led others to 
see and attain unto this ideal? 

Brethren, let us not grow impatient. See 
James 5:7-11. It is God’s will that the church 
should be one. But no one knows His “times 
and seasons.” He has not commanded us to 
be successful in bringing it to pass, but He 
has commanded every servant to be faithful. 
And the only basis upon which we can be 
certain of the reunion of the Church of Christ 
is the Bible, since upon that it was united 
and achieved its greatest victories. 

L. B. HasKIns. 


“A Unity With Great Diversity” 


Editors Christian Century: In the Chris- 
tian Century of October 13, is an article 
headed “The Practice of Christian Union,” 
by my old friend, Cecil J. Armstrong. In 
the article are statements which are not true 
to facts and which I doubt if even Brother 
Armstrong believes. For instance: “Have 
not the Disciples said, ‘We will not unite un- 
less our interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment is accepted by all.’” This is not true 


to facts. The: Disciples have said, and still 
say, the gospel is susceptible of no interpre 
tation whatever. Our wy! “ not say, “Go, 
and interpret my gospel;” or, “Go, and prove 
the gospel;” or, “Go, and ponelire the people 
to obey the prea s ” or, “Go, and order peo- 
ple to the church.” He said, “Go, and preach 
the gospel.” We are not to interpret the gos- 
per or invent conditions of membership or 
fellowship. So we insist on just what the 
New Testament says and what all will ad- 
mit it says. 

Again: “There will be a united church, but 
it will be a unity with great diversity of doe- 
trinal and ecclesiastical beliefs.” That is pre- 
cisely what we have today—a united church 
with all sorts of divisions! But surely that is 
not what Brother Armstrong is looking for- 
ward to, 

Again: “The first essential is to realize 
and recognize that the only basis for unity 
is devotion to the personal Christ and his 
ideals. ....We are pleading for a doctrinal 
basis. Such a plea becomes divisive.” Surely 
Brother Armstrong does not mean what he 
says. For the life of me I do not see how 
I can show my devotion to the personal 
Christ and his ideals other than by believing 
what he says, doing what he commands, be- 
ing what he requires, living as he directs, and 
trusting him for what he promises. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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The Return to Reality 


The spirit and plans of the Topeka Convention have gone far 
toward convincing those who note the signs of the day that. the 
Disciples are beginning to take seriously their advocacy of Christian 
unity. 

It was a humiliating feature of the recent history of the brother- 
hood, since the day when its strength would have enabled it to 
bear efficient testimony to this cause, that it was too much taken 
up with its own enlargement to make of the work of unification 
much more than a motto. 

We have never wholly lost the phrases our fathers used in their 
insistence upon the sin of division and the need of oneness, But in 
effect we denied the reality of the message by a literalness of inter- 
pretation which had the result of reducing the possibility of union 
to a comparatively small fraction of the universal church. 

As a matter of fact, the subject was defined in precisely the terms 
in which Roman Catholic and Episcupalian have construed it—absorp- 
tion, benevolent or otherwise. We have always been believers in the 
unity of the church on terms which meant in fact, if not in statement, 
the inclusion of all Christians in our own denomination. In however 
mild and pleasing pronouncements we tried to disguise it, this was 
the simple, bald truth. 

More than this, the Disciples have been accustomed to resent as 
disloyal and unwarranted any suggestion that there was anything 
more we could do, or that the time would ever come when we should 
find it worth while to give up our sé¢parate and reserved attitude 
in order to accomplish the very thing for which we came into being. 

Almost a decade ago The Christian Century printed a series of 
editorials which were later published in separate form*, on the duty 
of the Disciples in view of their historic plea, their strength and 
opportunity. The responses called out by that statement showed 
that there were some among our people who took seriously the 
task to which we had been called. But it was equally clear that 
there was a large group of our people to whom any definition of 
Christian unity other than the absorption of the rest of the church 
was intolerable. 

Moreover the smug self-complacency and jingoism of some of the 
contributions to the discussion were depressing indications of the 
distance that would have to be traversed before we could understand 
and undertake our real work. 

Even many of our leaders were visionless and passionless on the 
theme which was supposed to be the chief apology for our existence. 
In one of the sessions of the Congress of Disciples the pastor of one 
of our most wealthy and historic churches asked what anybody 
would have the Disciples do to advance Christian union that they had 
not done. And then with naive self-composure he added, “I have 
never refused to coiiperate with any of the other churches, when I 
was invited to do so!” 

It was precisely that attitude of complacence, of amiable reception 
of whatever advances should be made by others, which constituted 
the chief item in the indictment of the brotherhood for inefficiency 
in the cause to which it was pledged. 

Some bewildered and belated soul cried out at Topeka, in response 
to President Ainslie’s appeal for serious effort to achieve unity, “I 
have always shaken hands with the people of other churches. What 
more would you have me do?” Evidently the only answer that 
would be understood by such a questioner was the one given, “Keep 
on shaking hands.” 

But it is one of the cheering portents of the time that many of 
our people are becoming weary of our long failure to make proof 
of our profession. Not only in the launching of the Council on 
Christian Unity at the convention, but in many utterances on the 
platform and in the conversation of the lobbies was this made evi- 
dent. 

And it -was not a moment too soon. Too long have our people 
waited to take up in serious and effective manner our supreme task. 





*“Our Plea for Union and the Present Crisis,” by Herbert L. Wil- 
lett. The Christian Century Company, 1901. 


We have boasted of it, made phrases regarding it, played with it, 
and even in some quarters denied it. The one thing that the Disci- 
ples as a body have never done was to seriously undertake its 
accomplishment. 

For years we appointed a Committee on Christian Union, which 
sent admirably worded addresses to our religious neighbors, the pur- 
port of which was that division was a great scandal in the church, 
that there should be unity, that we possessed the secret and the plat- 
form for its realization, and that they should all give up as speedily 
as possible their separate testimony and practices and come over to 
our ground, 

That we were convinced that this ground of ours was Scriptural, 
common and final is not to be doubted. Yet we knew full well 
when we sent the overtures forth that they would not be taken seri- 
ously by a single one of the Christian bodies to which they were sent. 

In those days the Chicago-Lambeth proposals were made by the 
Church of England and the Protestant Episcopal Church in America. 
They looked to the same end—Christian unity. They were made with 
as much earnestness as was shown in our own addresses. Yet they 
had the fatal weakness of including as one of the terms of the 
united church a private dogma of their own—that of the necessity 
for reordination of all Christian ministers in the so-called Apostolic 
Succession. They were sincere, but their proposal was an implied 
affront to the rest of Protestant Christendom, and so was impos- 
sible. 

When our proposals were received by our religious neighbors, 
they observed that we included in the terms proposed for the united 
church an item which they looked upon as fatal to the acceptance of 
the message—the dogma of immersion, a requirement that the 
larger portion of the Christian world should be rebaptized before we 
could have complete Christian fellowship with them. Most of our 
friends in other churches felt about the matter precisely as we did 
about the Episcopalians—we were sincere, but our proposal gave 
affront to the rest of Christendom, and so was impossible. 

Our attitude has too much implied the conviction that unity 
must be on our own ground, or else it is hopeless. That may be true, 
but is it right for us to assume and keep our air of finality? The 
surer we are that our position is sound and incontrovertible, the more 
serious we ought to be in the effort to meet our denominational 
friends at every point, to compare plans with them, to ascertain what 
elements of weakness and inconsistency they find in our proposals, 
and to go as far as we can in the effort to find a common ground. 

It was a notable fact that the Congregational Council in Boston at 
the same time we were meeting in Topeka, uttered earnest words 
upon the need of a united church, and took steps to further the enter- 
prise. 

It was significant that the Protestant Episcopal Convention 
at Cincinnati, during the last two weeks, organized a definite move- 
ment for the promotion of the same cause of union, and a fund was 
raised, to which one man subscribed $100,000. 

These are the hopeful signs of an interest that is rising. The voices 
heard at the Layman’s Missionary Congress and the World’s Mis- 
sionary Conference were pitched in the same key, It is the moment 
of opportunity for the Disciples. 

“What more can we do?” is still the cry of some of our brethren. 
To that each must give his own answer. The spirit of good will can- 
not fail to find methods of expression when once it is aroused. Per- 
haps some will go further than others. It is only natural. It is true 
in every other department of our activity—evangelism, education, 
church services, institutional work. 

There are diversities of methods, and variations in the interpreta- 
tion of obligation and freedom, But there may at least be the same 
spirit of brotherly love for all of the Lord’s people. . 

The time is propitious. The call of the Master, of the Fathers and 
of the best of our history is imperative. We have prepared long enough 
for the work to which we were called. Let us take it up. Let us 
return to reality. 
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Social Survey 


BY ALVA W. TAYLOR 














The “Catch-my-pal” Movement 

it is doubtful if any temperance movement of modern times has 
grown more rapidly than has that movement curiously nicknamed 
“eatch-my-pal.” Its first anniversary showed a membership of 
120,000. it began at Armagh and has spread over all Ireland and 
over into England and Scotland, but it is especially strong in north 
It was organized by Rev. R. J.. Patterson 
through an inspiration. he spoke to 
some fellows who were standing about a lamp post, talking. One 
of them spoke of their weakness for drink and he invited them to 
his home. ‘To his surprise, they went, and after a talk, accepted 
his invitation to each to bring a friend the next night to talk over 
From that act resulted the “catch-my-pal” 
movement, officially named “The Total Abstinence 
Its success is largely due to the fact that it came at a 
Ireland 


and central Ireland. 


Coming home one evening, 


the matter of drinking. 
Protestant 
Union.” 
‘psychological moment and adopted a democratic method. 
was busy discussing the Lloyd George Budget, with its increased 
It had forced 
up the price and thousands ‘were quitting drink. In Belfast, the 
police court cases had been reduced 60 per cent and the politicians 


were bewailing the ruin of the land through destruction of the 


tax on whisky, one of the island’s chief industries. 


whisky business. Distilleries were closing down or uniting interests 
to keep going, and temperance advocates were pointing out the fact 
There 
were temperance societies in plenty, but they were managed by 
people who did not and never had been drinkers. Rev. Patterson 
conceived that night of the plan to get drinking men to quit and 
their fellow drinkers. He asked 
vowing to abstain 
“do all that 


The pledge taking closes 


that Ireland would not suffer if she would quit drinking. 


then go with religious zeal after 


k 


each man to take a pledge before his fellows, 
sake of 


lies” to get 


for the “(jod and home and native land” and to 


within me others to join. 


with the clenching of fists and saying, emphatically, word at a 


“We—will—see thing—through.” At the close of every 


saying the Lord’s Prayer together. The 


time, this 


meeting all go out aiter 


various Protestant churches have been brought together as nothing 


else has ever been able to bring them together, and old Erin is 


stirred as nothing has stirred her in a temperance way since the 


days of Father Mathew. 


Some of Mr. Bryan’s Temperance Dynamite 


liere are some of Mr. Bryan’s characteristic statements on the 


temperance question: 
“I refuse to go to the brewers to learn either constitutional law 
or the principles of the Democratic party.” 

“If I have any apologies to offer, I shalP not offer them to the 
liquor interests for speaking now, but to the fathers and mothers 
for not speaking sooner.” 

“I am not willing to accept that definition of party that puts 
consideration for the party above consideration of the state’s wel- 
fare.” 

“A man can be a Democrat in good standing without staggering 
when he walks.” 

“The saloon is an outlaw and a nuisance and lives by sufferance 
all.” 


build a slaughter house in your block 


where it lives at 
“You 


consulting the people around you, yet you would establish a saloon 


cannot without 
and fill the air with its poison and say the people who suffer from 
it have no right to protest.” 

“] know of nothing that will more hasten prohibition than to 
have the liquor interests protest that the people of a county cannot 


have it “dry” when they want it “dry.” 

“Do not deceive yourselves by thinking you can avoid a decision 
by silence.” 

“Will you put the Democratic party on the moral side or on the 
immoral side?” 

“Il am not willing to trade men who think so much of the home 
that they refuse to march under the banner of the liquor interests 


for men who come simply for a drink and leave us when the barrel 


is empty.” 
“If you will read the lexicon of the saloon keeper you will find 
that the two words—fairness and iustice—do not appear.” 
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“We have had aristocracies of birth and of pocket book, but when 
a minority says the majority cannot abolish the saloon if it wants 
to, you have an aristocracy of appetite.” 


Life Insurance Experience With Teetotalism 
Seventy years ago an Englishman asked a life insurance company 
to give him an extra rate because he was a teetotaler and would 
therefore live longer. The company refused to insure him at even 
the regular rate and demanded an extra premium for the same 
reason. It so aroused him that he organized the “United Kingdom 
Temperance and General Provident Association. Its experience has 
been great enough to prove some things. Of course, all but moderate 
drinkers are refused life insurance. This company made a special 
class for teetotalers, charging them a lower premium, and kept all 
statistics separate. Its actuarial figures prove that between the 
ages of 20 and 30 the teetotaler has an advantage of 11 per cent, 
from 30 to 40 of 68 per cent, from 40 to 50 of 74 per cent, and from 
60 to 70 of 19 per cent. It will thus be seen that even moderate 
drinking has the effect of producing 10 per cent more deaths in mere 
beginners, while in the prime of life and at the time when there is 
the largest need of life in its fulness and strength, it produces from 
68 to 74 per cent more deaths. Those who survive through the 
greater labor of middle life suffer less loss, but even then it is 
enough to form striking witness to the economy of total abstinence 
as against even moderate drinking. This company’s totals are so 
great and the time so long that its computations are scientific to 
an absolute degree. The two classes were about equal in numbers 
on its records, so the comparisons are made good by the quantity 
of experience. On total expectation, the moderate drinkers and 
non-abstainers lose 23 per cent on a basis of 40 years’ calculation. 
The Septre Life Association of London gives approximately the same 
The Scottish 
Temperance Assurance Association found the advantage to be 25 per 
The Mutual Life of New York 


made an investigation by ascertaining who were its total abstaining 


figures for its experience of twenty-three years. 


cent in a period of twenty years. 


found that their death loss was 7 
that of the 
A Mr. Nelson, a noted English actuary, conducted an 


policy holders and 
the 


96 per cent. 


8 per cent of 


maximum calculation, while non-abstainers was 


investigation which he considered most thorough and concluded that 
the total abstainer of twenty years had an average “expectation” of 
living forty-four years longer, while moderate drinkers could count 


only on fifteen and one half years more. At thirty, the teetotalers 


could expect to average thirty-six and one-half years longer, and 

the moderate drinker but thirteen and one-half years. 

Temperance Sweeping Around the World 
Here are some items that show the nature of temperance progress 


in lands other chan our own. Europe has known nothing but the 


free use of liquor for centuries. The signs are abundant that advanc- 
ing civilization is bringing this reform, along with others, even in 
conservative old Europe. 

Emperor William continues his personal crusade on behalf of 
more temperate drinking and says that Germany’s industrial suprem- 
acy depends upon it. The proposal is made that no place be allowed 
to sell liquor without keeping temperance drinks, milk, buttermilk, 
etc., on tap also. Temperance and total abstinence societies are 
growing in the Fatherland. 

The Scandinavians are the most temperate, of Europeans. In 
Sweden, the country districts are prohibition by local option, and 
the whole state bids fair to soon become prohibition. In Norway, 
more than one-half of the cities are “dry.” In Finland, an absolute 
prohibition law has been passed. 

Switzerland has taken over the liquor business in the interests of 
regulation, and spends a part of the profits in caring for its victims. 
The manufacture of absinthe has been prohibited recently. 

France is awaking to the terrible destructiveness of absinthe and 
is preparing measures against it. It is found that there is a fright- 
ful increase in insanity in departments where it is used and no 
increase in those where it is not used. There is talk of a government 
monopoly of the liquor business in the interests of regulation. 

Lloyd George put a tax of $3.50 per gallon on spirits and decreased 
their sale by 10,000,000 gallons the first year. He raised the license 
on saloons from $300 to $1,200 and decreased their number by 
20,000 the first year. Arrests for drunkenness decreased 35 per cent, 
and poor Ireland, spending heretofore fully one-third of all her 
total income on liquor, has seen a great decrease in drinking and 
a great increase in the growth of the temperance movement. Two 
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years ago the Lords threw out the bill that would have eliminated 
30,000 retailers with compensation. Now they have lost 20,000 with 
no compensation, and the movement has just begun. 


Temperance-Grams 

Iceland is a saloonless and a beerless land. Its 78,000 inhabitants 
are all total abstainers. Not a drop of liquor can be made upon or 
imported into the island. It is a rugged country, with plenty of 
hard work, but it has not a single child of ten that cannot read 
and write, and there is little poverty or crime. 

London’s new Lord Mayor is a teetotaler. Inasmuch as his chief 
function is that of a social factotum, and the cellars of the mansion 
are among the most famous for their wine, it will be interesting to 
see whether the new dignitary will consider it necessary to ¢vink 
wine to be Lord Mayor. Queen Mary is also a total abstainer and is 
bringing her children up as such. - 

The rich brewers are spending millions on 4 “campaign of educa- 
tion” in behalf of beer drinking. They buy up whole pages of the 
great daily papers and some of the magazines and print tracts with 
the zeal of a sectarian propagandist. Many of the more respectable 
magazines are refusing their stuff. Some of them make “martyr” 
whines. It is like a religious journal telling of its “sacrifice” in 
refusing fake medicine advertisements. One of the biggest street 
car advertising firms in the country recently refused a $150,000 
contract for these beer advertisements, and no one has heard of 
its sniffling. 

The farmers are coming to be pretty solidly lined up against the 
saloon. Now, when the laboring men are enlisted, the battle is 
won, for they will furnish the balance of power in the cities, as the 
farmer does in the country. The Central Labor Council of Paile- 
delphia recently passed, by a vote of three to one, a resolution in 
favor of local option. When labor goes on a strike, it is the saloon 
that brings a certain element to acts of violence, and all labor is 

judged thereby. 

The number of retail liquor dealers decreased by 13,000 in the two 
years from 1907 to 1909, the number of saloons by 23,000. Today, 
with such vast unpeopled territories as Nevada, Montana, and 
Arizona yet “wet,” 65 per cent of the geographical area of the 
United States is “dry.” 

The W. C. T. U. is enlisting the Nurses Associations in their fight 
on nostrums and alcoholic concoctions put out as medicines. 

The National Liquor Dealers’ League “resolves” that local op- 
tion is opposed to every principle of good government, depreciates 
real estate prices, drives trade out of the territory and is the en- 
tering wedge for mail order business, which in turn will bring the 
parcels post and center all business in the large cities. What a 
plague it is to allow the people self-rule! 

Bonfort’s Wine & Spirit Gazette says, “The Saloon business in 
this country is doomed unless the laws are so changed as to rid 
the trade of the disorderly saloon.” Then it must be doomed. 

Before the local option principle took hold as a rational step 
toward universal suppression of the liquor traffic, state-wide pro- 
hibition had been voted in 17 states and lost in 14 of them. There 
will be many reverses in the present war but let it be remembered 
that there are reverses in all wars and that this is not a battle, 
but a war of many battles. When state-wide prohibition is builded 
up by the solid experience of a majority of the counties having 
tried it out, nothing will bring reverses except the fact that the 
friends forget eternal vigilance in the presence of a sleepless foe. 

There are 7 cities of 100,000 or more that are “dry,” 13 of over 
50,000, 28 of more than 25,000 and 149 of more than 10,000, in all 
197 cities of more than 10,000 population and with a total popula- 
tion of more than 5,000,000. 

From one bushel of corn the distiller makes four gallons of 
whiskey. He sells it for $16.40. The farmer gets $.50 the govern- 
ment $4.40, the railroad company $1.00, the maker $4.00, the re- 
tailer $7.00 and, adds the Wichita Beacon, “The man who drinks it 
gets drunk, his wife gets hunger and sorrow, his children rags and 
insufficient food.” : 

Church people who vote the party ticket without question should 
note the saloon keepers’ party creed. It was voiced by the president 
of one of their state leagues and is as follows: “If aspirants for 
public office are found to be in harmony with us, Work as a unit 
for their election regardless of party. If known to be opposed to 
our welfare, move heaven and earth and hell to defeat them.” 
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Editorial Table Talk 
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News comes concerning the progress of the union movement 
between the older British churches of Christ and those affliliated 
with the Christian Association to the effect that the joint committee 
of the two bodies has been appointed and will hold its first meeting 
soon. Prospects are more encouraging for co-operation between 
these two groups of churches than at any previous time. 


* * * 

A Chinese convert to Christianity was asked to explain what he 
meant by saying that he had never been so good a Confucianist as 
he had been since becoming a Christian, He replied that in Christ 
he had found the noblest ethical teaching of Confucius established, 
illuminated, and uplifted to a height and a glory such as he had 
never conceived before. It is thus that all the world will yet bring 
homage to Jesus and crown him Lord of all. 


* * * 

There is to be held in Chicago in the near future a celebration in 
honor of the centenary of Theodore Parker, the noted Boston 
preacher, whose influence was so potent both for freedom of thought 
and for righteousness of action in all New England. Channing, 
Bushnell, Parker and Beecher are men whose characters and mes- 
sages reached far beyond their denominational environment. They 
stand as great citizens who have helped to mold a republic, and it 
is fitting that their lives should be brought to remembrance on 
appropriate occasions. 


* * * 

Fresh attention is called to the work of the American Institute 
of Sacred Literature connected with the University of Chicago 
which provides numbers of admirable study and reading courses for 
Bible students, Sunday-school teachers and ministers. The work of 
the institute has gone forward for many years with increasing value 
to those who have availed themselves of its help. The outlying study 
courses have had a long and honorable history. They represent 
inductive Bible study in its simplest form. It is well worth while to 
send a request to the institution for full information regarding its 
work. 

* * * 

The American Bible Society has just added to its interesting list 
of versions of the Scripture in the languages of the North American 
Indians, a translation of the Book of Genesis and the Gospel of 
Mark into the language of the Navajos. This is the first publication 
of the translation of the Scriptures into the tongue of these people. 
The version has been prepared by the Rev. Leonard P. Brink, of 
Tohatchi, New Mexico, connected with the Southwest Indian Confer- 
ence, an interdenominational mission at work in that region. There 
are said to be 25,000 Navajos in the United States, and there are at 
present Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Christian Reformed, Gospel 
Union, and independent missions at work among them. These 
Scriptures will help in the education of the people and in the forma- 
tion of a Navajo literature, 


* * + 

During Dr. Errett Gates’ stay in Edinburgh and Glasgow, on his 
way to spend the winter in the University of Berlin, he was able 
to secure a large amount of valuable literature bearing upon the 
history of the period just preceding the work of Thomas and Alex- 
ander Campbell in America. The consignment of books purchased 
by him, and including two or three hundred titles, has just been 
received at the Disciples’ Divinity House of the University of 
Chicago. These books will prove exceedingly valuable in the work 
of our ministers in residence at the university, particularly those 
who are working in the history and literature of Christian unity. 
A number of these volumes are rare and out of date, and only to 
be secured in the painstaking manner in which Dr. Gates has pro- 
cured them. This consignment of books will add very greatly to 
the value of the library of the Disciples’ Divinity House, which is 
now by far the most complete existing on the subjects with which 
it deals. 


. . * 


Both of Dr. Willett’s Palestine Travel Study classes have con- 
tinued to support hospital work in Palestine since their visits 
there. One of these hospitals is that of Dr. Masterman at Jerusa- 
lem, the other is that of Dr. Torrence at Tiberius. A cot in each 
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of these hospitals is supported by these classes. A recent note from 
Dr. Masterman to the secretary of the first Palestine Travel Study 
elass acknowledges the receipt of the annual check for the English 
Mission Hospital at Jerusalem, and states that he has now full 
charge of the hospital, having given up his work, at Safid, where 
he spent a portion of his time during the past three years. He has 
also a young physician to assist him. The magazine published by 
the English Mission among the Jews in Palestine and entitled “The 
Jewish Missionary Intelligencer,” gives frequent reports of Dr. Mas- 
terman’s work. He sends cordial good wishes to all the members 


of the class. 


* * * 


The twenty-eighth annual session of the Baptist Congress is to 
be held in Augusta, Georgia, November 8-10. Among the topics 
to be considered are “The Place of Prayer in the Modern World 
View,” “How Shall We Interpret the Holy Spirit in the Life of 
Today,” “The Christian Principle in Modern Criminology,” “The 
Relation of the Baptist Denomination to the Universal Church,” 
“Qan the Distinction Between Canonical and Non-canonical Writings 
be Maintained?” and “Christian Experience as Testimony for Truth.” 
Among those whose names appear on the program are Rev. George 
H. Ferris, D. D., of Philadelphia; Rev. Harry E. Fosdick, D. D., of 
Montclair, New Jersey; Mr. Mornay Williams, of New York; Rev. 
Charles H. Dodd, D. D., of Baltimore, and Professor G. B. Smith, 
D. D., of the University of Chicago. A number of Disciples have 
membership in the organization of the Baptist Congress, growing 
eut of the joint congress held in this city two years ago. 


Concerning the World Beyond 

Do you believe the fact that Moses and Elijah met the 
Savior; and in the presence of the three apostles talked 
about the kingdom, teaches that the dead are conscious and 
interested in the work of the church on earth and in the pro- 
gress of the saints here? Do you believe we shall know each 
other in heaven, and if so, do you think the conscious knowl- 
edge of the saved or lost condition of our friends will in any 
way affect the happiness of the saints or our friends in 
heaven? W. D. 

Gainesville, Texas. 

The presence of Moses and Elijah with Christ on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, while not the basis of any doctrine regarding condi- 
tions in the larger life, is at least suggestive of what on other grounds 
seems a reasonable belief. It appears to be no part of the purpose of 
the New Testament to present a program of the life to come. It con- 
eerns itself alone with the certainty of that life. Yet the character 
ef God and the nature of the soul of man makes reasonable, and in 
many way* convincing, the belief that life goes onward under condi- 
tions which permit not only of continued intelligence but growth. 

It seems unreasonable to believe that those who have entered into 
the life beyond should be either unconscious or unconcerned regarding 
the progress of the kingdom of God in this world. Those who have 
been friends of God here, working for the fuller realization of his 
purposes, cannot be indifferent to the progress of righteous- 
ness after they have ceased to be active in human society. And why 
should they know or care less about it than in the days of their flesh? 
Every element of permanency in character would lead us to suppose 
that neither their interest nor their conscious concern in the forward 
goings of the kingdom would be changed. 

That they do not communicate with us, or at least that we have 
perfected as yet no methods by which such communications can be 
received and understood, is probably in no sense due to their uncon- 
cern but rather to the imperfections of our education and the imma- 
turity which marks our present stage of spiritual life. 

The question you raise with regard to the joy or sorrow of our 
friends in heaven over the good or evil lives of those they leave be 
hind is beyond the range of satisfactory answer. Yet even here some- 
thing may be said. The interest we have in people depends in large 
degree upon the similarity of taste and aim in life. If those who have 
loved us and have entered into life mark our waywardness and final 
choice of evil, must this not lessen the bond and increase the dis- 
tance, until moral values alone mark the degree of remaining interest ? 
The saints have sorrow of heart in this life over the evil courses of 
those they love. Is it unlikely that such sorrows enter into the pro- 
gress of the soul in its career toward the highest good? If God Him- 
self is grieved with the loss of character in those whose promise was 
fair, should the saints be untouched by the same sense of grief—a 
grief, however, that fades as life goes forever into new amplitudes of 
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In the presence of all such problems the mind stands hesitant where 
no definite word of testimony has been spoken. Yet there are many 
questions of deep significance which lie outside of New Testament in- 
struction, and on these it is not only the right but the duty of the 
friends of Jesus to think, Something at least may be made out in 
harmony with the familiar teachings of our Lord. The rest must be 
left to the fuller light of the life to come. 


“For Me To Live Is”—What? 


“So long as we love, we serve. So long as we are loved by 
others, I would almost say we are indispensable; and no man is 
useless while he has a friend.”—Stevenson. 

Is it worth while to live? No, if we intend to live without love. 
This world is no place for the selfish man. True, he can often 
acquire material resources and he may have power over other men, 
But what of it? He never has a single moment of happiness. 
Animal pleasure may be his portion for a part of his life, but even 
this is less in quantity and poorer in quality than that of one who 
lives a complete human life. “I beg to be enrolled amongst those 
who wish to spend their days as easily and pleasantly as possible.” 
“It is not reasonable that a wise man should hazard himself for his 
country, and endanger wisdom for a set of fools.” These are sayings 
of ancient lovers of pleasure. Later men of the same school of 
philosophy said, “Life only appears a good thing to a fool.” This 
world was not made for men who intend to live as easily and 
pleasantly as possible, and those who think it is will reach the 
conclusion of the Cyrenaic, that only a fool will think it is worth 
while to live. 

Yesterday I was at the funeral of an aged disciple of the Lord. 
About her body sat her children and their children’s children. One 
who had known her for nearly three score years told the story of 
her life. It was a simple story and yet it was more inspiring than 
that of any king or warrior I ever read. The most hopeless of 
pessimists could not have stood by that bier without misgivings as 
to his view of life. Men and women searched their own hearts and 
found evil which they had been hiding even from themselves. With 
the sense of failure there was joined the hope of nobler service, for 
the most common duties had been glorified by the wisdom and 
grace of this Christian woman, and she had revealed the possibilities 
of service which come to every honest soul. She thought life was 
worth living. To the last day her mind was busy devising ways 
of doing good. Her home was the place of peace and gladness. She 
was always looking for the best in other persons. Yes, it is good to 
live if one is a disciple of Jesus Christ. 

David Livingstone seemed to have no complaint to make about 
the weariness of this earthly existence. He had many of what the 
world calls hardships, but he said he never made any sacrifices. 
Paul was not a pessimist, even when he was in prison for the faith 
he preached and was being slandered by false brethren. He grew 
weary, but his weariness was not that of disgust and cynicism. 
For him to live was Christ. He had a message of love for all man- 
kind and as long as he had freedom to speak or write, he delighted 
to give his message. The Christian cure of weariness is work of 
the right sort. There is no reason whatever why a man should not 
become disgusted with himself and everybody else if he is living 
for himself alone. Such a man has not enough to interest him. 
The more intelligent he is, the sooner he will be ready to say all 
is vanity and vexation of spirit. 

What, then, does the Christian do with the dark problem of 
suffering? He accepts suffering as a necessary part of life. He 
endeavors to reduce the amount of pain in the world. He studies 
disease for the purpose of banishing it from the earth. He cultivates 
grace of speech that he may not needlessly wound the heart of the 
weakest of the children of men. But he knows that with all the 
efforts that are being made to gladden the world, suffering remains 
and will remain. As long as there is a difference between the ideal 
and the actual, between what men feel they ought to be and what 
they are, misery will form a part of human experience. Moral pains 
will cease when men sink to the level of beasts or rise to the perfec- 
tion of God. The Christian rejoices in the pain that is a necessary 
concomitant of spiritual progress. “Tribulation worketh patience.” 
The apostles rejoiced that “they were counted worthy to suffer 
dishonor for the Name.” Persecution enhanced their self-respect 
and gave significance to their faith. To live for Christ today and 
accept the consequences brings a like reward. 


Midweek Service, Nov. 9. Phil. 1:21. 
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Our Fellowship and the Task 


The Militant and Irenic Address of American Society’s President 


One afternoon I climbed the dark stairs 
of Stirling Castle that I might stand on its 
famous balcony and look out upon what 
Queen Mary of Scots said was the most 
beautiful landscape in the world. The rocky 
eminence, upon which the castle rests, rises 
abruptly four or five hundred feet out of a 
level plain of green fields that extend for 
several miles in every direction and upon 
which lie the silvery links of the river Forth. 
At the base of this great rock is the historic 
beheading block and the fields to the west 
were made’ famous by the battle of Ban- 
nockburn. 

Yonder to the southeast, Edinburgh, with 
its castle, university and great churches, sits 
in splendor upon the Firth of Forth. Yon- 
der to the east is the North Sea, bearing 
upon its bosom vessels that carry the flags 
of all nations. To the southwest, the smoke 
rises from the vast industrial centers of 
Glasgow. And yonder to the northwest, Ben 
Lomond lifts its snow crowned head far into 
the sky, as if it were keeping watch over 31] 
Scotland. Over this picture was the arched 
sky like an overturned bow! of blue, with 
amber clouds hanging in the west holding the 
wealth of a sapphire, purple and crimson 
sunset. 

Amid such history, such poetry, such facts, 
I felt as though I were looking around the 
world and beyond it. It is so today. I 
speak your own sentiments when I say that no 
one who sees and reads and thinks and feels 
ean look out upon this country without be- 
ing stirred by the world’s panoramic vision. 

A Look Into the Past. 

We, who wear the name Christian only, 
have climbed a hundred rugged steps and 
today standing on God’s balcony, we look 
down the past and yonder is Jesus moving 
in that mightiest drama of all time. The 
cross is still stained with His blood, the 
tomb of Arimathaea lies broken and the as- 
cension fromthe Mount of Olives is as fresh 
as though it were the action of yesterday. 
Yonder are the apostles telling the story of 
Jesus and the resurrection from the dead. 
Yonder is Paul preaching in Ephesus, Phil- 
ippi, Athens and Corinth. 

Yonder is Polycarp, Papias, Irenaeus and 
hosts of saints witnessing for Jesus. Yon- 
der is Tertullian, saying defiantly to the 
whole Roman world: “We are of yesterday, 
yet we have filled your empire, your cities, 
your islands, your castles, your towns, your 
assemblies, your very camps, your tribes, 
your companies, your palaces, your senate. 
Your forum and your temples alone are left 
you.” Yonder is Augustine vindicating the 
Christian faith against pagan intrusions and 
leading the council in the settling of our 
New Testament canon. 

Yonder is Boniface preaching the Gospel 
to the painted savages of Germany and 
Xavier to the untaught pagans of Asia. 
Yonder is Hugo de Saint Caro marking the 
chapters in our Bible as we now have them 
and Thomas a Kempis writing his “Imitation 
of Christ.” Yonder are Savonarola and Huss 
insisting on the Bible as the surest guide to 
the knowledge of God, and the ashes from 
the burned body of the former are thrown 
into the Arno and from the latter are strewn 
on the Rhine. Yonder is Fra Angelico, Ra- 
phael and Da Vinci painting pictures of 
Jesus on canvas and Michaelangelo carving 
the features of Jesus in stone. 

The Army of Martyrs. 
Yonder is Lather nailing the ninety-five 
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thesis to the door of castle church in Witten- 
berg, and Calvin, a refugee from persecution, 
writing his “Institutes.” Yonder are the 
Wesleys calling all believers in Jesus to the 
life of personal holiness and the Campbells 
pleading for a united church by the return 
to the New Testament in name, in ordi- 
nances and in life. What a host of saints! 
Some were called ‘“Nazarenes,”’ others 
“Christians,” still others “Roman Catholics,” 
others “Reformers” and some “Disciples,” 
but whatever be their names, all these are 
our brethren. If they were authors, we 
have their books in our libraries and we 
quote their sayings; if they were artists, 
we have their paintings in our homes and 
admire their achievements, and whatever 
may have been their contribution to Christ, 
we hold them as our brothers. Some of 
them thought differently from what we 
think, but they all loved our Lord and sought 
to reproduce Him in their lives. Say what 
you will, they live because Christ lived in 
them. 
A Host of Saints. 

But standing on God’s balcony, we look 
about us today and yonder are millions in 
all parts of the world witnessing for Jesus. 
Some are preaching to the multitudes with 
a passion like those brothers of the holy 
past. Others have left homes and friends 
and are preaching Jesus and the resurrection 
from the dead to the heathen nations. Here 
and yonder are hospitals for the sick, asy- 
lums for the orphan, homes for the aged and 
schools for the ignorant. Some are minister- 
ing to the poor and friendless, others are 
crutches to the lame and stumbling, and 
thousands are serving in obscure places for 
the sake of Him whose we are. What a 
host of saints! 

They are called “Presbyterians,” “Bap- 
tists,” “Episcopalians,” “Congregationalists,” 
“Lutherans,” “Methodists” and “Disciples,” 
but whatever be their names, all these like- 
wise are our brethren, for they show that 
they have been with Jesus. Some may 
doubt this fellowship, but I will not, for I 
feel in my heart.the kinship, as I feel within 
me the love of God. 

Still standing on God’s balcony we look 
into the sacred future and yonder are vast 
multitudes of believers out of every tribe 
and tongue and nation. They are servants 
of Jesus, because our brethren of the past 
and our brethren of the present served. The 
currents of fellowship, too frequently un- 
recognized by us, have so passed from one 
heart to the other, until all the saints of the 
future belong in this blessed circle of the 
redeemed. Love, fraternity, friendship and 
brotherhood are passing from dream into 
fact. Sectarianism is going to its entomb- 
ment and a united brotherhood is rising with 
its undivided message for a lost world, for 
yonder down the ages is one flock as there is 
one Shepherd. 

An Unbroken Fellowship. 

There nobility of soul is holding an un- 
broken fellowship with Christ and with all 
who worship before Him, for out of the tra- 
vail of the church, all denominational names 
and their dependencies are lost and out of 
the Christ spirit shall rise for perpetual 
adornment that name which is above every 
name and before which every knee shall 
bow. Far yonder on the rim of the horizon, 
unnumbered hosts of angels assemble and 
the unnumbered hosts of the redeemed of 
humanity meet and mingle, like where the 


blue of the sky and the blue of the sea touch 
and the line of the sea is lost in the line of 
the sky. What a host of saints! They 
both wear His name and reproduce His life. 
Yonder among them and yet above them all 
is Jesus in His majesty and the glory of the 
universe hangs upon the wheels of His ad- 
vent chariot. 

What a vision from God’s balcony! 
Whether we look in the past or around us 
or into the future, we see our brethren. 
Then let us remember as wearers of the 
name Christian only, we hold in this period 
of God’s providence, the cure for the divided 
church. Our message therefore, to the pres- 
ent and to the future is to remove the bar- 
riers to brotherhood by a larger loyalty te 
the personality of Christ. The rightful con- 
tribution of the Disciples to modern religion 
is the widening of faith’s view, for the best 
asset in this world is faith in Jesus Christ 
and love for all who love our Lord. 

Faith and Obedience. 

2. We hold the deposits of the past; we 
are the joint creators of the present; we are 
debtors to the future. It is the broadest 
platform in the world. Holding with deep 
conviction to personal faith in Jesus Christ 
and obedience to His commandments, wa 
must hold with equally deep conviction to 
fellowship with all believers, else we drop 
to the level of a sect. 

Our brethren of other communities are not 
to us as the Jewish sects were to Christian- 
ity. If that were so, our task would be that 
of conversion; but our religious neighbors, 
who are serving Christ, are our brethren and 
our task is that of fellowship. There are 
serious barriers to this achievement, but ‘t 
is in God’s program and it can no more be 
kept back than the sun can be kept down. 

Millions are now anxious for the removal 
of the barriers that the whole church may 
be one and to that end five propositions have 
been presented in recent years. The Roman 
Catholics insist on the repentance of Prot- 
estants and their return to the supreme au- 
thority in ecclesiastical affairs of tne pope, 
but this proposition has never been taken 
seriously any more than the proposition of 
the liberals, who argue for only the two 
dogmas of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. The Episcopalians pro- 
pose a merger with the rights of all parties 
concerned, only all must recognize the claims 
of the historic episcopate, which likewise 
necessarily removes their proposition from 
serious consideration, however sincere the 
Lambeth council was in framing it. The 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists are the 
leaders in the federation of the churches, 
which is merely an alliance without disturb- 
ing the forms of church polity or doctrine. 
This last is the best of these. propositions, 
but all of them stop short of the real issue. 

Disciples of Christ. 

About a hundred years ago, some Presby- 
terians and Baptists proposed to return te 
Christ by way of the New Testament in 
name, in ordinances and in life. These aban- 
doned their human creeds and denominational 
names and became Christians only and their 
proposition to all Christendom is to do like- 
wise, for human creeds and denominational 
names are the greatest barriers to a united 
fellowship. e - 

These Christians, who were first called 
“Disciples of Christ” about a hundred years 
ago, propose going back to Christ and Christ 
alone, for Christianity started neither from 
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theological ideas nor ethical principles, but 
from the personality of Jesus Christ. To be 
in possession of its original power, it must 
go back to fidelity to that personality. 
There has been no message like this since 
the church divided and its practicability is 
simple and axiomatic. It at once over 
shadows all other propositions for the union 
of Christendom, for only in unstinted loy- 
alty to Christ do we find the key to brother- 
hood. To turn aside to surrender the ordi 
nances on the one hand or to narrow the fel- 
lowship on the other is to give a sectarian 
complexion to an unsectarian message We 
have no choice other than fidelity to Christ, 
into whom we have been baptized and with 
whom we were raised up to walk in newness 
of life, until there shall have been such 
friendship between Him and us that all men 
shall know that we have been with Jesus. 
We have among us some of the noblest 
spirits of this world, brave and true men 
in the pulpit and faithful and consecrated 
members in the pew. 
A Critical Period. 

I beg that you will pardon me if I speak 
too frankly, but these are serious times and 
soft words will not suffice. If I mistake not, 
the Disciples of Christ are facing the most 
critical period in their history. It is s% 
with all movements. After passing a few 
decades or a century at most, they drift 
from their original principles either into 
wreckage or crystallization. It was so with 
every order started in the Roman Catholic 
Church and it has likewise been so with 
every movement in Protestantism. Loyola 
upstayed a falling church by his genuine 
piety, but the Jesuits became the curse and 
shame of Rome. The Lutheran movement 
crystallized, as has also Methodism and every 
other Protestant body of any years. The 
Disciples are passing the way of all others 
and I fear that the prow of our ship is too 
decidedly set toward sectarian harbors and 
unless we turn our course in conformity to 
Thomas Campbell’s clarion call, we are des- 
tined to become one of the most sectarian 
bodies, as love unused becomes unlove. These 
conditions must not be smoothed over with 
self-laudatory sentences and self-congratula- 
tory reports, but it behooves us as students 
of history and servants of Christ to face the 
bare facts and humbly set ourselves to the 
solution. 

Lack of Knowledge. 

In the last twelve months I have traveled 
more than 16,000 miles in the interest of 
American missions. I have spoken to thous- 
ands and have held conferences with hun- 
dreds, from which I have learned that, in 
the opinion of many of our brethren, not 
more than a tenth, or at most twenty-five 
per cent, of our membership know anything 
at all about what the mission of the Disciples 
is. They may know that the New Testa- 
ment baptism is by immersion; but if that 
is all they might as well be Baptists. They 
may know that the churches of Christ have 
elders and deacons; but if that is all, they 
might as well be Presbyterians. They may 
know that the New Testament government 
is congregational; but if that is all, they 
might as well be Congregationalists. 

I do not speak as a partisan, but it must 
be recognized as axiomatically true that 
where there is division and discord, it is 
wisest to refer the whole matter to a su- 
preme authority. It is so today. The 
Church of Christ is divided into many un- 
affiliated bodies and the greatest call of 
Christendom is back to Christ by the way of 
the New Testament, in name, in ordinances 
and in life. 

The Real Mission. 

However thoroughly one may be educated 

in literature and science, if he does not un- 
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derstand the mission of the Disciples, he is 
counted among the ignorant in our member- 


ship, and intelligence among us is that 
vision and heart that sees and believes that 
the absolute leadership of Jesus Christ is 
necessary for a united church and a redeem- 
ed world. If it be true that only ten to fif- 
teen per cent of our membership—and most 
of the opinions center around these figures—- 
if it be true that these figures represent the 
intelligence among us, it is impossible to ful- 
fill our mission, unless some definite plan be 
established whereby the ninety or eighty- 
five per cent of our membership shall be edu- 
cated into the responsibility of the sacred 
commission, which we hold as Christians 
only. 

I do not know but that the problem of 
ourselves at this period is quite as urgent 
to us at least as the problem of the divided 
church. Do not misunderstand me, for I am 
not advocating the study of a catechism. 
Far be it from me. But I insist on a sys- 
tematic and devotional study of the Scrip- 
tures until every Disciple shall recognize the 
personal leadership of Jesus in his life and 
shall intelligently practice the principles of 
Jesus both as to himself and to those about 
him, that every home shall have a family 
altar and that religion shall be lifted out 
of the pale of dogma and be made the life 
of mankind. 

Great Activity Today. 

Never has there been more activity in the 
history of Christianity than now. The Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement has_ swept 
through the whole church with a wonderful 
enthusiasm, bringing to the front more than 
ever the necessity of a united church, until 
the leaders of all the missionary forces have 
been brought to plead for the union of 
Christendom. These leaders are speaking 
with no uncertain sound and the religious 
bodies with which they are identified are 
making large contributions of money in 
launching plans for a closer and more cor- 
dial fellowship of believers. 

An Auspicious Time. 

It is an auspicious time, and it is a perti- 
nent question to ask ourselves, as Disciples 
of Christ, what are we doing for the solution 
of this problem? And the answer is that 
our contribution to the union of Christendom 
is speaking faithfully regarding it from our 
pulpits, where it is heard only by our own 
people and the inactive members of other 
churches and persons of the world, and by 
writing of it in our papers, which are sub- 
scribed to largely by our own people. [ 
beg that you will pardon me, but you know 
that this is not enough and unless we do 
more, especially in this period, the Christian 
world will have a right to doubt our sin- 
cerity. 

They know little of us and our mission, 
and it is largely if not entirely our fault. 
I doubt if there is another religious body 
of the same numerical strength in the his- 
tory of the world that is so little known as 
the Disciples of Christ and, considering the 
commission that we hold, there is no other 
religious body that ought to be better known. 
I question whether this contentment to b> 
so little known and this indifference to mak- 
ing world-wide this proposition for the union 
of Christendom is not grave disloyalty to 
Christ. “If this proposition is not of God, 
it ought to be abandoned; if it is of God, it 
ought to call for an unparalleled enthusiasm 
on the part of every Disciple of Christ, until 
all Christendom shall hear in kindest words 
that back to Christ in name, in ordinances 
and in life is the only cure for the scanda!- 
ous division in the house of God.” 


A New Charter. 
The Episcopalians have incorporated the 
Christian Unity Foundation, with the pur- 
pose of promoting Christian union at home 
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and throughout the world until the various 
Christian bodies are knit together in one or- 
ganic life. Such is the aim expressed in 
their charter and we rejoice in their splen- 
did vision; and fifty’ years hence the Disci- 
ples of Christ will look back on this conven- 
tion as one of the most eventful in our illus- 
trious history because at this convention, a 
definite program has been launched. This 
council which was formed on Wednesday 
should be as important among us as the For- 
eign Christian Missionary Society or the 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions, or the 
American Christian Missionary Society, or 
any or all of our colleges. 
A Clearing House of Thought. 

This council should put out a magazine, 
not as a propaganda, but as a clearing house 
of thought on Christian union. As we exer- 
cise the right to think, we must, grant that 
right to others, for until we have stood on 
their level, we cannot lift them out of de- 
nominational names and human creeds. 
Open wide its pages to all who have convic- 
tions on Christian union and let them speak 
without criticism through its pages to their 
brothers who are thinking with them on the 
necessity of a united church, and make it the 
exchange of every paper in the English 
speaking world. Send it both to Disciples 
and certain other Disciples, if you please, 
for there are ripe souls in al] communions, 
who would gladly receive this as a benedic- 
tion of peace, and the instincts of a united 
church would burn more deeply within us. 
Besides all this, who knows whether the last 
word on Christian union has been spoken? 
So far, our proposition is in advance of all 
others, but maybe another vorce shall melt 
the last wall of sectarianism as the voice of 
the Campbells marked the beginning of its 
decay. 

Endowment Necessary. 

Such a council should receive an endow- 
ment as large as that of a college and all the 
churches should have a part in the contribu- 
tion, for the union of Christendom is of first 
importance and the necessity is laid more 
upon us for such a service than any other 
religious body, for to this end did we become 
Christians only. The Protestant world needs 
it and it is riper now than any other time 
in its history and we ourselves need it for 
our own salvation. Others may see another 
way out of our danger, but to me the 


broader field of fellowship is pre-eminent 
over all other policies, for out of a friendly 
conference, we would find a common basis 


and the leadership of Jesus would make us 
forget all our unbrotherliness and leave be- 
hind all sectarian barriers. 

Democratic in Spirit. 

3. In common with all other Christians 
we are under obligations to preach the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. If it is not belittling 
the Disciples to say so, it appears that they 
are adapted more to America than any other 
people. The Roman Catholic Church is mon- 
archical in government and consequently it 
is best suited to those countries where there 
are monarchical governments. Those Pro- 
testant bodies with human creeds are best 
suited to those countries where a limited 
monarchy or the government by the aristoc- 
racy prevails, but here in the heart of this 
greatest government of democracy on the 
globe has been established the most demo- 
eratic religious movement in the world. f 
do not believe that it was an accident that 
the Disciples of Christ were planted in the 
heart of the republic, but I believe that it 
will be a calamity to them if they do not 
rise to the occasion. 

A Divided Church, 

There are thousands of fields in America 
unoccupied by any people and the divided 
church is making a lame effort at Christian- 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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The Work of the Woman’s Society 


That every year several thousand of our 
people come up to our annual convention in- 
dicates the importance which is attached to 
this occasion. And every one of these meet- 
ings does mark an epoch in our work. As 
we come to the close of the first year of the 
new century of our history as a people, we 
are at the thirty-sixth anniversary of the 
organization of the Christian Woman's 
Board of Missions, and at the period when 
the fiftieth anniversary of woman’s organ- 
ized missionary work is being celebrated. 

It was in the winter of 1860 and ’61 that 
the first Woman’s Missionary Society was 
organized. This was a union society. Seven 
vears later, after the Civil War had ended 
and women had proven, in the stress of the 
times, their ability to do many things that 
previously seemed to bé beyond their sphere 
of action, and a power to dare and to do in 
the face of opposition in private and public 
circles, the women of one church realized 
enough strength in their own numbers to or 
denominational woman’s 
One by one, women 0 


the first 
missionary society. 
other churches organized their societies. 
Appeal for Service. 
Our people, unlike Israel, were not anxious 
to be like those around them, consequently 


ganize 
? 


the movement among them was late in 


Women in all the churches were 
times. The 


starting. 
stirred by the events of the 

need of women in heathen lands was making 
its mighty appeal to their hearts, and the 
possibilities of a broader service for their 
own lives were alluring. No doubt many ol 
our young women in the sixties longed to 
go to the field, but had no opportunity. In 
1863 one of our noble young women was 
graduated from Oberlin College. She had 
been stirred by the growth of work for wo- 
men and by the fact that some were already 
daring to go to the dark lands to take the 
Gospel story, but not one of our women had 
There was no 
time in our 


ventured on such a career. 
missionary society at that 
church to send a volunteer to the field. She 
lreaded the sensation that would be created 
if she should ask to be sent by the church. 
She testified that she knew our people would 
call her insane to think of such a thing, and 
tell her that her place was to stay at home. 
A Broadening Vision. 

Where there ig no vision the people per- 
ish, and there must be a constantly broad- 
ening vision or they perish. There were 
some things our people saw right clearly 
from the first. They saw their mission to 
the Christian world, and true to the vision 
they were making their impress. Who 
doubts that the division of the Word 1 
taught by our fathers, had its influence? 
Who doubts the power of the restoration of 
the ordinances of the church to their right 
ful place? Who fails to see that the slogan 
“Where the Bible speaks” had its proper ap 
plication to the problem of human creeds? 
But had not the broadening vision of the un- 
saved world opened before us while we 
caught the foree of the Great Commission 
as marching orders to us personally, we 
would have perished as a people. As we 
have been obedient to that heavenly vision, 
we have been prospered. 

A little more than three weeks ago, in 
Lexington, Ky., Mrs. Caroline Neville Pearre 
was laid to rest. It seems entirely fitting 
at this time to speak of her, for she was 
among our people one of the see-ers of visions. 
Whether most of us have looked upon her 
face or not, we know her through what she 
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At the mention of her name there 
daughter of 
the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions, 
a picture dear as it is familiar. It is that 
of a beautiful woman on her knees in her 
morning devotions, taking to the Father the 
yearning of her heart for those who sit in 
darkness, and for a richer service for the 
women of the church of Christ in her loved 
land. While thus she brought her will into 
submission to His will, while she opened her 
mind and heart to see and understand, the 
vision came. 


wrought. 
comes a picture before every 


She arose from her devotions, 
and like one of old time, she was not dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision. It was out. 
of this experience and the brave and constant 
efforts that followed that organized mission 
work for women of the Church ‘of Christ was 
born, in October, 1874. In the Missionary 


Training School and Headquarters of the 
Board at Indianapolis, there will be a tablet 
placed in loving memory by the women of 


the Missionagy Society of Columbia, Mis- 
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souri, of which she was a member, and on 
it will be the name of Mrs. Caroline Neville 
Pearre, honored Mother of the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions. How just i? 
the title, and more than three score and ten 
thousand daughters rise up to call her bles- 
sed. From that early beginning the work 
broadened as the work grew and as the lives 
of our women have developed. 
In the Field. 

We look out over the fields and the work 
that has been done in them the past year. 
There is much that is gratifying. In Jamai- 
ca, though our missionaries report quite 
number who have become discouraged and 
fallen away from their allegiance to Christ, 
yet they tell us that two hundred and eighty 
have been added to the churches. 

From India one of our missionaries writes 
“Let it be said to the glory of the Christian 
faith in India that the one thing that is at- 
tracting the attention of the educated Hindus 
and Mohammedans in this land today is the 
extraordinary progress of the Christian com- 
munity, progress not merely numerical but 
also intellectual and social. Many in this 
land, like Pliny and Younger, who was Gov- 
ernor of Pontus and Bithynia, writing to his 
royal master concerning Christianity, are 





“The number of Christians is so 


great as to call for serious consultation. The 


Saying, 


contagion of this superstition has spread not 
only through the cities, but is spreading 
through the villages of the country.” One 
hundred thousand patients have been treated 
in our hospitals the past year, though a part 
of the year our number of medical mission- 
aries has been less than formerly; and the 
spectacle of a former priest of Vishnu 
preaching the Gospel of Christ t% his people 
has given new inspiration to the workers. 


Work Gaining Ground. 


Our mission in Mexico reports two hun- 
dred and fifty-five 
past year. Foundations are today being laid 


brought to Christ th 


for a new mission building for ow 
work. 
Porto Rico never had a better corps of mis 


lrontiel 


slonaries, better fitted to thei: than 
are those on the field today. One hundred 
baptisms are reported from this island. 


Work 


The work in the Argentine has been slow, 
but the little church there now numbers six- 
teen. There are four missionaries, and the 
coming year we trust may find the force in 
creased. 

The work in Liberia, South We 
steadily gains ground. The day 
rolled sixty-two pupils, and twelve have been 
won to Christ. 


Africa 


school en- 


Evangelistic work has been done in thirty- 
one states and the reports give unusual en- 
couragement. The interest in Bible Chair 
work was never greater than at the presen 
time, nor were there ever so many demanda 
for this form of work. ' 

Our mountain schools have enrolled sixteen 
hundred and fifty students and from their in- 
fluence one hundred and forty young people 
have been brought to Christ. 

The work in behalf of the negroes has been 
growing steadily in its appeal to our people, 
and it is gratifying to see the interest of the 
colored brethren in the 
young people. 


schools for their 
They are putting forth faith- 
ful efforts to help the progress of the work. 

Our work on the coast for the Oriental 
people has reached and influenced several 
hundred during the past year. For all this 
work among Chinese and Japanese we own 
no building of our own. 


The Lack of Workers. 

Again this year we must report the lack 
of a sufficient number of workers. No other 
need is so apparent to the one who reads 
our reports with care. We have not beer 
entirely neglectful of this need, though fall- 
ing far short of meeting it. From the Pitts- 
burgh Convention Mrs. M. R. Ford and Misa 
Zona Smith went to the Argentine; Mr. and 
Mrs. J. C. Ghormley and Miss Emma Ennis 
were added to the forces in India. Later in 
the year, Mr. and Mrs. M. C. Vanneter were 
found at the work in Porto Rico, and as 
this report is being rendered, Mr. and Mrs 
J. P. McLeod, Mrs. George E. Springer, and 
Miss Mayme Jackson are en route to India. 
As they set sail Oct. 4, Mr. and Mrs. Davis 
wrote: “We leave at eleven o’clock today 
for the long journey, as your representatives 
to carry the message of Jesus to a people 
who sit in darkness. May the Lord of the 
harvest bless His Word among the nations. 
Our new missionaries are splendid. All well 
and happy in going, and rejoicing in the 
mercy and love of God our Father. More 
later, after we cast off. ‘Kept by the power 
of God.’ All send love.” Besides the new 
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forces for the fields, three couples who were 
on furlough a year ago have returned to 
India. Miss Nora Siler has gone back to 
her work in Porto Rico, and Mr. and Mrs 
G. D. Purdy to their’s in Jamaica. India 
asked earnestly for twelve new workers this 
fall. Our answer is but a feeble one when 
we send four. Jamaica is pleading for a 
man and wife for King’s Gate. The work- 
ers in the Argentine are strongly urging for 
@ couple to open up a new station. Other 
fields need workers, but these mentioned 
have the greatest need. ; 
The Need of Buildings. 

And in buildings, the immediate demands 
are by no means insignificant. Jamaica 
stands with pleading hands raised for the re- 
building of those chapels destroyed by the 
earthquake. * The less encouraging report 
from that field this year may be largely ac- 
counted for by this delay. Jamaica’s need 
is constantly on our hearts. If means were 
in our hands we should do the work and save 
the waste that must necessarily go on un- 
til these congregations are properly housed. 
The Girls’ Orphanage in Porto Rico has been 
too long delayed, and another chapel ought 
to be built. The lack of a second bungalow 
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for the overworked missionaries at Mahoba, 
India, is really endangering health and life 
and the bungalow at Bina must have exten 
sive repairs to make it a safe home. Mex- 
ico has vast opportunities which await more 
workers, more schools and more chapels. 
In the home field appeals are continuous 
for the enlargement of our schools, for more 
Bible Chairs to be established in state uni 
versities, and for more evangelistic help 
Some one has said that there gre many 
times for reformation but only one time for 
formation. Now is the time for formation in 
the lives of the untaught children of the less 
favored part of our land. Now is the time 
for formation when the strangers, torn loose 
from their old world homes, have come to 
start anew within our gates. Now is the 
time for formation in our great new West 
Land when the earth itself, even the desert, 
is being transformed and made habitable. 
Because of the needs of our fields at home 
and abroad, and because of the opportuni- 
ties that offer themselves on every hand, 
we urge you forward in this great work. 
Because of our faithful missionaries who 
have given all for the cause, and are work 
ing beyond their strength till we send re 








cruits, we plead for greater zeal and ear 
nestness. Because of the noble women who 
as pioneers in this cause labored and endured, 
and did not enter fully into the promises, 
we plead with you to come up to your high 
privilege of life and service that their joy 
may be full in you. The Church of Christ, 
of which the Christian Woman’s Board of 
Missions is a vital part, as Bishop Simpson 
says, “Must grope her way through the 
courts and alleys and purlieus of the great 
city, and up the broken staircase, and into 
the bare room, and beside the loathsome 
sufferer. She must go into the tent with 
the soldier, into the ship with the sailor, in- 
to the field with the farmer, into the shop 
with the mechanic, into the factory with 
the operator, into the counting-room with 
the merchant. Like the air, she must press 
equally upon all surfaces of society; like the 
sea, she must reach into every nook of the 
shore-line of humanity; and like the sun 
she must shine on things foul and low as 
well as fair and high; for she was organ- 
ized, commissioned and equipped for the 
moral renovation of the whole earth.” Be- 
cause of the unfilled mission of the church 
we urge you forward, upward, onward. 


The Missionary Call to Young Men 


World’s Supreme Opportunity in Foreign Field 


Sentiment and emotion are, happily, no 
longer dominant factors in deciding on a 
missionary career. Pecuniarily, the foreign 
field has nothing to offer. Duty was once sup- 
posed to be an all constraining motive. Even 
now people sometimes think of missionaries 
as men, who, Joan of Are like, hear the call 
of duty and hasten to obey. Thoughtful men 
no longer give the missionary such a position 
of favoritism among the servants of Jesus. 
The call for the gospel, by the people of all 
lands, and the command of the Master to 
take the gospel to them, come with equal 
force, and apply with equal rigor to every 
man in the church. 

“Can You Go?” 

There are two questions before the church 
today. Our Lord more and more insistently, 
each succeeding year, demands an unflinching 
self-revealing answer. His first question is, 
“Can you go?” This question recognizes the 
fact of almost numberless limitations in 
answering the call of duty. One’s age, his 
health, his family, his ability, his education, 
his spiritual gifts are all factors limiting his 
ability to respond. We admit that these lim- 
itations are great in extent and degree, but, 
when all have been, allowed for, there remain 
many thousands of young men in the church, 
many hundreds, certainly, among the Disci- 
ples, a hundred or more, probably, in this 
room, who cannot look the Master squarely 
in the face tonight and give any other an- 
ewer than “I can go.” And for every man 
who says, “I can go,” there are five hundred 
who must answer “I can send,” although 
they themselves are unable to go. 

“Will You Go?” 

The second question is “Will you go?” The 
answer to this question, given by the hun 
dreds abilities ahd 
qualifications compel them to say, “I can go,” 
constitutes the most serious problem in mis 
sion work today. The moment the majority 
of those who can go will go the problem will 
be solved. 

No man cares to go in for a career that 
tends to make his life narrow or circum- 
scribed. The missionary career, like the high- 
er diplomatic service of a government, is at 
the very top of the ladder as a broadener of 
personal life. It begins with travel. It is a 


whose circumstances, 
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life of many lands and peoples. It is a life of 
exploration and research. It is a life of new 
history, new ethics, new language, new men- 
tal vision. The missionary has not reached 
his field till he begins to be conscious of a 
quickening of his intellectual life. He méets 
men and conditions and philosophies which 
stimulate every fiber of his brain. Like an 
ambassador, he stands before kings and 
princes and the doors leading to the culture 
and art of ancient days open before him. 
The opportunity for self culture is limited 
only by the man’s own capacity. 

The next opportunity open to the mis- 
sionary, who is looking for what is worth 
while, is found in the political reorganization 
—in many cases rebirth—of the nations. 
There is no man in mission lands who has a 
greater opportunity to influence the develop- 
ment of new political institutions. If he caf 
to make himself familiar with the history 
and politics of the country he works in; if 
he care to identify himself with the inter- 
ests of the people he works among; if he 
have any knowledge of the philosophy of 
government his advice, his warnings, his 
suggestions will have a weight, out of all 
proportion to his position as a humble mis- 
sionary of the cross, in deciding great ques- 
tions of state. The very existence on the 
statute books, of laws tolerable to Christian 
conscience, is over and over again due to mis- 
sionary influence. The change of sovereignty 
in the Congo Free State was forced on an 
unwilling world by missionary insistence. 

Greater far than the opportunity for po- 
litical usefulness, is the place he is bound to 
fill in the social development of three quar- 
ters of the inhabitants of the world. 

Social Reconstruction. 

The missionary knows the people. He 
knows their literature, their institutions, 
their customs, their aspirations, as no one 
else does. Every where, in all mission lands, 
the leaven of commerce, travel, education and 
Christianity is forcing the reconstruction of 
the whole social fabric. The codes of business, 
honor, and ethics are being made over. Fam- 
ily relationships, community _ relationships 
and foreign relationships are changing in 
nearly every foreign field. It is the finest 
place in the world for the student of social 





problems, for the man who wants to see hu- 
manity in the act of growth—for the man 
who wants to leave the stamp of his mind on 
the institutions of future generations. So 
great is this opportunity and so great the 
need for the iniiuence of men of far reaching 
views that no man ought to go to a great 
foreign field without some knowledge of the 
principles of sociology, and some preparation 
to help meet the evils which inevitably ac- 
company social revolution. 

Measured by the standard of personal in- 
fluence, the fourth opportunity greatly ex- 
ceeds those already spoken of. The children 
of today are the men of tomorrow and the 
rulers of next week. Sooner or later every 
people and every nation becomes what its 
schools make it If any man think it worth 
while to pass through his own hands the fu- 
ture governors, and magistrates, and legis- 
lators, and educators of great empires, he 
will search in vain for an Opportunity like 
that offered by the mission schools and col- 
leges of the foreign field. If any man think 
the gratitude, pay almost veneration, of the 
best men and women among half the people 
of the world, is a trophy worth securing let 
him become the fountain of learning for their 
boys and girls. Let him realize that he goes 
out, not only to teach, but to teach others 
to teach, to formulate educational codes and 
fix educational standards. The mission 
school, in many lands, sets the educational 
pace and has the inside track. It was his 
Presbyterian missionary teacher who turned 
Raja Sir Harnam Singh from Hinduism to 
Christianity. It was Robert College which 
made New Turkey possible. 

The Real Purpose. 

After all, however, the opportunities so far 
considered are only incidental to a stren- 
uous missionary career. They do not make 
that career. If unduly pressed they may even 
nullify the life of the missionary. We do not 
send men out that they may gain self con- 
culture, or that they may do eminent work 
in politics, sociology, or philosophy. No man 
worth anything on the field would consider 
anyone, or all of them, in themselves, a 
worthy motive for saying, “I will go.” 

The fifth great opportunity which we shall 
consider pertains to the religious life of the 
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people to whom we are sent. It is the es- 
tablishment of the Kingdom. It is the expan- 
sion of the content of the term “brother- 
hood,” until it shall include the whole of 
mankind. Even the merely secular mind 
realizes that a new day is dawning in the 
east. The old’ religious life, the old experi- 
ence, the old moralization, the old inspira- 
tion, the old theology—all these are going 
or gone. The new wine has burst the old 
skins. Their young men are seeing visions 
and their old men dreaming dreams. The fu- 
tility of their traditional faith, and its in- 
ability to meet the life of today, have taken 
strong hold on the minds of multitudes of 
the world’s greatest thinkers. Never in the 
history of men has the door stood so wide 
open for men who measure opportunity by 
the effect producible by the impact of their 
minds on those of their fellows. 
The Battleground. 

Two great things are going to happen be- 
fore many of those now here have gone to 
their reward. The great peoples of the east, 
black, brown, yellow and white, are going to 
turn to the Lord Jesus Christ as the rational 
solution ot their problem of life. How they 
apprehend him, how they understand him, 
how they follow him and how they obey him 
will depend largely on the men who during 
the next twenty-five years say, “I will go.” 
The influx of such enormous numbers of 
converts bringing with them a heavy load of 
prejudice and superstition, and a subtile, but 
all permeating, aroma of occult philosophy, 
will subject the church to such an internal 
strain as she has not endured since she ab- 
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sorbed the philosophies of Greece and Rome. 


Here on the foreign field will be the bat- 
tleground of giants. The priests of error and 
superstition are not proposing to yield vic- 
tory unfought for. If a chance to be in at 
the last great battle between the truth and 
the organized forces of superstition is not in- 
spiration enough, one need only look at the 
wonderful aggregate of humanity, sometimes 
called the heathen world, see them as sheep 
without a shepherd, hear their inarticulate 
eall for help and guidance as they grope 
their way in myriads toward the light, to 
feel that here are lands, and these are peo- 
ple, and this is work, worth while. 

Unification. 

The second great thing that is going to 
happen is the unification of the church of 
Christ in foreign lands. This unification is 
going to be preceded and accompanied by a 
re-formation of the church—along lines dif- 
ferent and in some respects divergent from 
those now dominant in the west. 

While the church at home wearies herself 
in making plans and discussing bases of 
union, the church in foreign lands will have 
united. The character of that union, the form 
and doctrine of the church of the future, the 
efficiency and simplicity of that church, will 
depend on the men who during the next 
twenty-five years say, “I will go.” 

On the foreign field men and plans and 
theories and bases, brought face to face with 
unbelief, are tried as by fire, and the imper- 
ishable verities of the faith stand out clear 
cut and unmistakable. 
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There is not a problem connected with the 
administration of the church, the conserva- 
tion of the faith, the deepening of the spir- 
itual life, which is not a liver issue today 
on the mission field than in most parts of 
the home field. Nor is there one in the solu- 
tion of which individual ability and godly 
character will not count for more than the 
same ability and character would have count- 
ed for at home. The home church cannot es- 
cape the reflex influence of the solution of 
these problems found on the foreign field. 

The situation calls for really great men, 
and really great men are finding it worth 
while to respond to the call. It calls for men 
of faith, men of purpose, men of prudence, 
men of vision. 

The Measure of Success. 

The foreign field with its missionaries 
bears somewhat the same relation to the 
home lands that the west and north bear to 
the settled communities of New England. It 
is no place for men of timid or slack nature. 
It will not make great men of men who have 
not got greatness in them. It is not the ob- 
ject of this paper to make foreign mission 
service seem an easy or sure road to that 
success which eludes the man at home. What 
we want to do is to remove the impression 
that there is no scope for the development o1 
really big men. I do not think that anyone 
ean study out in detail the conditions which 
I have mentioned without being profoundly 
impressed by the fact that the foreign mis- 
sion field is the land of opportunity for any 
man who has ability and measures success 
by any other than a monetary standard. 


Charles M. Sheldon and His Church 


When my friend, C. G. Kindred, of Chi- 
cago, said, at the convention, that he believed 
he could better appreciate President Ainslie’s 
address if he should first go.and stand in the 
church where Charles M. Sheldon ministers; 
I was reminded that the author of “In His 
Steps” is a Congregational minister of 
Topeka, Kan., and that we were at that 
moment in his parish. So I joined my friend 
in our first pilgrimage to that shrine. 

The Building. 

A short street-car ride brought us to the 
Central Congregational Church, which, by the 
way, is not “central,” but is located in a 
residence district near to Washburn College. 
Here we found a modern gothic structure of 
good stone wrought in pleasing lines with 
churchly effect, having ample accommoda- 
tions for a congregation of six or eight hun- 
dred members. The church was open and we 
entered. The interior is without decoration 
or fresco; but artistic with its grey walls 
and dark furniture. After visiting the sanc- 
tuary we stepped into the parish house, 
passed an open door, which proved to be that 
of the pastor’s study, and were greeted with 
a hearty invitation to come in. The voice 
was that of Mr. Sheldon himself. He was 
seated at his desk in the very process of 
writing his forthcoming story entitled, “The 
High Calling.” This book will be issued from 
the presses about January 1. 

The Minister. 

Mr. Sheldon is a man of good physique, 
having spent some of the years of youth on a 
farm in Dakota. He has slightly stooped 


shoulders, a clear grey eye, large round head 
with grey hair tending toward baldness, a 
good firm jaw; he appears a little nervous 
in his speech and movements; but his pres- 
ence is manly and assuring, and his address 
direct and businesslike. 


He talked freely 


An Appreciation 
BY F. W. BURNHAM. 


about religious conditions, and when the con- 
versation turned to his own field and his 
rather unique methods, he spoke with frank- 
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ness and freedom, but with becoming mod- 
esty. 

Charles M. Sheldon was born in Wellsville, 
N. Y., in 1857. His father, the Rev. Stewart 
Sheldon, provided for his education at Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, Mass.; Brown Uni- 
versity and Andover Theological Seminary. 
Later, Mr. Sheldon studied social problems in 
London. Returning to America he took a 
pastorate at Waterbury, Vt. Twenty-one 
years ago he came to Topeka to be pastor of 
the church which he still serves. From 
meager beginnings, his church has had a 
steady and substantial growth. Patient sow- 
ing has brought its harvest. 

While Mr. Sheldon is most widely known 
for his stories, he is a man of varied gifts. 


In his church leaflet we found that the Com- 
munion hymns were written by him, and 
they are worthy a place in any hymnal. 
Here is a sample of pointed paragraphs taken 
from the same leaflet: 

“Complaint never adds anything to the 
machinery but the need of more oil.” 

“Perhaps your mother’s Christian faith is 
not scholarly. But it is infinitely better than 
your scholarly criticism of it.” 

“The most useless man in the world is he 
who pays to see other people fight the great 
fight of life.” 

No Sunday Evening Preaching. 

But it is of his work with his young people, 
which is the occasion of his stories, that we 
would speak particularly. Mr. Sheldon says 
he cannot prepare two sermons each week, 
and that his people don’t need them if he 
could. He has a large attendance of the 
adult membership at the morning worship. 
Here he delivers his spiritual message of 
“strong meat for them who are of full age.” 
3ut the evening hour is for his young folks, 
and the elders are frankly requested to re- 
main at home. Believing that a wholesome 
home life is conducive to spirituality, Mr. 
Sheldon advises his busy business and pro- 
fessional and laboring men to stay at home 
Sunday evenings with the younger children 
of their families while he entertains the more 
mature young people with a story at the 
church. This story-reading is presented, how- 
ever, only through the autumn months. After 
the Holidays the only evening services are 
those of the Christian Endeavor Societies, 
with the pastor present in his study for 
counsel or advice from five to eight o’clock. 
The reasons for this’ course are grounded in 
Mr. Sheldon’s grasp of ‘the normal conditions 
of young life. 

In the past twenty years Mr. Sheldon has 
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written some twenty books, all of which 
have been read, chapter by chapter, to his 
congregations of young people, in lieu of @ 
sermon. The most famous of these, “In His 
Steps,” has been translated into German, 
French, Swedish, Spanish, Italian, Armenian, 
Russian, and some of the languages of the 
Orient and the dialects of central and west- 
ern Africa. 

It was our privilege, last Sunday night, to 
be present at the reading of a chapter of the 
new book he is soon to publish, “The High 
Calling.” This story was begun last year, 
but because many of the students of the 
college are absent during the vacation time, 
it was discontinued until this autumn. It is 
being published week by week in the “Daily 
Capitol” of Topeka, for the benefit of home 
readers. 

Christian Endeavor Active. 

Arriving at the church at an early hour 
on Sunday night, we stepped into the meet- 
ing of the Senior Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety, to find present about one hundred and 
fifty young people, mostly college students, 
having much such a meeting as is common to 
all our churches. Mr. Sheldon came into the 
meeting and spoke briefly upon the topic the 
young people were discussing. He told an 
incident of local life illustrating the theme 
and bearing a direct spiritual message. 
Leaving this group, he went into the meet- 
ing of the Intermediates, and there too gave 
a brief, pointed message. 

When these Christian Endeavor services 
were over, the yvoung people came pouring 
into the auditorium of the church, chatting 
and laughing quietly, but with freedom of 
their buoyant spirits,as if they were enter- 
ing the parlors of their own homes. They 
were apparently not unmindful that this was 
a church, but it was also their Father’s 
house, and they were not afraid nor em- 
barrassed. 

There was no choir. One of the young 
men played the pipe organ. When all had 
assembled, some four or five hundred young 
people were present. The singing was of the 
good old church hymns, stately and grand. 
All sang with a will. A selection was read 
responsively; but there was no prayer in 
the opening services. After the reading, 
while the organ played an interlude, the 
offering was taken, which, Mr. Sheldon an- 
nounced, was for the work of the Christian 
Endeavor Societies. 

A New Story Begun. 

Then came the story. The pastor read in 
a conversational voice. The plot was laid 
in a mission station in Arizona, where Mr. 
Sheldon’s own church supports missionary 
labors among the Indians and frontiersmen. 
This chapter of the story abounds in action, 
good descriptions of landscape, dramatic sit- 
uations and character sketches, and sparkles 
with wit and humor which frequently brought 
a ringing round of laughter from the youth- 
ful audience. A neat love story binds the 
incidents together, and through all runs the 
thread of a narrative of heroic deeds, sacri- 
fice and noble devotion on the part of a 
young lady missionary which constitutes the 
theme of “The High Calling.” When the 
chapter was ended there was no additional 
word of application or exhortation. A hymn 
was announced rather abruptly. Again the 
hearty singing, and then the evening prayer. 
And this closing prayer revealed the true 
heart of the pastor. It was the prayer of a 
father praying for his children; natural, nor- 
mal, dealing with the practical, human in- 
terests of their daily lives. Softly the organ 
followed the prayer, lifting its petitions on 
waves of harmony to the Throne of Grace. 
Then there was a period of impressive silence, 
seemingly of several minutes in duration, 
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broken at last as the pastor arose from his 
knees. The congregation stood, and the glad 
chatter of young, happy hearts testified that 
the evening had been a pleasant as well as 
a profitable one. 


Strong Hold on Young People. 

That the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon has a 
strong hold upon the hearts of his young 
people is attested not only by their attend- 
ance at these evening church services, but 
much more by the tender regard in which 
they speak of his relation to them, and by 
the freedom with which they consult him 
upon the affairs of their lives. That in ren- 
dering this service to the youth of his fold 
he has neglected no essential care of the 
adult life is witnessed by the substantial 
growth and benevolent activities of his 
church, as well as by the most generous com- 
ment of the entire community. 

Over the door to the parish-house of his 
church is carved the words, “Come let us 
live with our children.” Mr. Sheldon is a 
builder of the best home-life for his city. 
In addition to his parish duties he has car- 
ried forward some important work along 
social and industrial lines. I am informed 
that all the income from his literary labors 
is devoted to benevolent enterprises. This 
author-preacher is frank to say that his 
methods might not apply to another field; 
but here is a minister who has faced squarely 
the problems of his own community, and 
has done much toward their healthy solution. 

Springfield, Ill. 


Our Readers’ Opinions 


(Continued from page 2) 

“But,” says brother Armstrong, “this is 
doctrinal and divisive.” So might it be. He 
said it would be, But because his doctrine 
divides shall we presume to invent to our- 
selves a doctrine that we think will not di- 
vide—which, indeed, we could not do? Nay, 
verily. Let us walk in the light as he is in 
the light and in the division endeavor to en- 
joy his fellowship above the fellowship of 
any or all others. 


Birmingham, Ala. O. P. SPIEGEL. 


Concerning Church Statistics 

Editor Christian Century: I very much en- 
joyed and profited by the article in a recent 
issue of The Century entitled “If I were a 
Preacher Again.” Whoever the author is he 
writes most instructively and sensibly withal. 

I was particularly impressed with what he 
had to say relative to church statisties—their 
unreliability and their deceptive side. I think 
I am in a position to appreciate this part of 
his paper especially. The church to which I 
minister has a membership that totaled at 
our annual meeting held two weeks ago 1729. 
Moreover, this large number is bona fide in a 
sense—that is the names and addresses are 
not only on our rolls but in most cases the 
people can be found here in our city. Indeed 
the number of members we report is conserva- 
tive. There are persaps fifty or 100 more 
who claim membership with our congregation 
who are not counted in the 1729. But in an- 
other sense this number is not a bona fide list 
of our membership. I should say that not 
more than 40 per cent of this large number 
attend regularly the services and the highest 
number we ever had at onetime on our con- 
tributing list was 785. Hundreds of these 
peoples are little more than “names” in so 
far as any definite service in, or fellowship 
with the church is concerned, Yet, we carry 
them on our rolls and report them at our 
annual meeting—with some explanation it is 
true. 

For two years, we have been planning to 
revise the church rolls and this year are ex- 
pecting to lay hold of the problem seriously 
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but it is a Herculean task and one beset 
with many perplexities. 

There is stil] another thing to be said rela- 
tive to a large membership of this sort and 
it is one nearly always overlooked. However 
“nominal,” many hundreds may be to the 
church they are not so to the pastor. They 
cannot be, for they look to him in times of 
sickness and death in the home or at the 
marriage service. He could not ignore them 
if he would and certainly would not if he 
could. They are frequently on his mind and 
the burden of his pravers. It is not difficult 
to account for a condition of this sort which 
exists more or less in every church of above 
1,000 members. The four years and two 
months T have been pastor here there have 
been 931 additions of which 695 came in 
through “big meetings.” There is not a con- 
gregation among the Disciples nor in any 
other communion of which T have any knowl- 
edge that can assimilate successfully such a 
great company into the church en masse. It 
would take a score of paid workers to do it 
half wav satisfactorily, and a conseeroted 
membership supporting solidly such an effort. 

Tt is a grand and thrilling sight to see neo- 
ple come by the hundreds into the church 
but there is another side to the matter that 
must give every thoughtful minister food for 
serious reflection. 

There are no adequate means or methods in 
any of our churches for taking care of half 
a thousand converts at a time. TI am not 
saving that we shonld never permit people 
to come by the hundreds until we do have 
such methods. I am simply trving to state 
a condition that we face, which after the 
“shouting and the tumult dies” confronts con- 
tinually and cannot be blinked away. And 
here. right here, is the reason why many a 
minister breaks down nervously, or goes to 
his grave before his time,—the fact that hun- 
dreds claim him as pastor into whose lives 
and homes he can seldom or never go, that 
many are on the rolls of his church whom he 
would passionately like to reach personally 
for a definite service yet with the manifold 
duties that must be done daily, the commit- 
tees that must be met, the sermons and ad- 
dresses to prepare, the sick that must be 
visited, the round of activities pressing him— 
under such conditions he ean no more reach 
that nominal membership than Dives could go 
to Lazarus nor can any assistant quite do 
for him the ministry he fain would do himself 
yet cannot do. E. DeW. J. 


Comicalities 


The corset-manufacturers are to have a 
trade journal. As an appropriate masthead 
motto, let us suggest, “We are here to stay.” 
—Washington Herald. 


The Master: “How’s this, Thomas? I hear 
my dog’s been fighting again.” 

Thomas (the gardener): “Yes, sir, and 
don’t he improve!”—Punch. 


Guide: “Down there through the clouds, 
you can just see Italy.” : 

Tourist: “That Italy? Why, I always 
thought it was in the shape of a boot.”— 
Journal Amusant. 


Commissioner Driscoll discovered a fish- 
dealer who had attached to the scoop of his 
scales a hatchet-head weighing three pounds. 
Perhaps he was preparing to cut prices.— 
New York World. 


A Western bookseller wrote to a house in 
Chicago asking that a dozen copies of Canon 
Farrar’s “Seekers after God” be shipped to 
him at once. Within two days he received 
this reply by telegraph: “No seekers after 
God in Chicago or New York. Try Philadel- 
phia.”—Everybody’s Magazine. 
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Rainier of the Last Frontier 

















CHAPTER I. 


“There is a pleasure sure in being mad 
Which none but madmen know.” 

It was out on the old red Arlington dock 
that Clark Rainier went back into sin. His 
own fault absolutely. Tomorrow was to have 
begun his new career as city editor of “The 
Seattle Spirit” in the office ef that great 
nerve-center of the Northwest. Today he 
reasoned, he would turn from the pleased 
but repugnant face of the uncle who had 
bombarded him with arguments prosaic, and 
led him into a solemn vow to abandon the 
vagabond habits of a “war special” and settle 
down to as steady a career as Seattle would 
permit. Today he would slip down the 
Madison Street cable line, bask in the sun- 
shine of the bustling water-front, and try to 
forget absolutely that he had, up on “the 
first hill,” a eteamer trunk scratched and 
dented, and filled with precious, useless things 
from five campaigns and three continents. 

You ean understand how it was with him 
as he crossed the network of tracks with 
which the Wizard of St. Paul, even back in 
‘99, had pre-empted the city-front. Dodging 
amongst interminable lines of brown cars, he 
at length came out to the lap-lapping of the 
tide-water against the docks. The mere 
amell of the old Arlington as he stood in its 
hospitable entrance and looked down the long 
columns of whitewashed fir, nearly won him 
away from his vows. And the name-roll of 
the Northwest, written on nearby bows and 
sterns and pilot houses, aided in his disinte- 
gration of character. Anacortes, Seward, 
Victoria, Port Townsend, Whatcom, Vancou- 
ver, Gray’s Harbor, Tacoma, Portland, Skag- 
way, Sitka, Port Gamble, Dutch Harbor, 
Yokahama, Nagasaki, Shanghai! Awkward 
words for eastern tongues, but cabalistic 
ayllables to the men of the last frontier. 

But the resolutions of a conscientious man 
are robust things, and neither the crowded, 
nestling craft in the slips, nor the keen whip 
ef the sun-shot November air, nor the mingled 
odors of the mighty shapeless piles of fra- 
grant freight were able to entirely overcome 
the effects of yesterday’s seance with Uncle 
Jimmy. It was reserved for the homely bulk 
of the of transport “Hyson” to give the vital 
stab to his better nature and make him as 
false as Iago. 

One sight of her was enough. 

She was lying in the slip just south of the 
Arlington, and the red-white-blue of her 
funnel mark and the “U. S. C. T.” on her 
high, white stern broke the hold of righteous 
Uncle Jimmy with most terrible ease. Add 
to these allurements the heavenly rattle of 
her donkey-engines and the sight of big yel- 
low cases going up over and into her, and 
the re-creation of the war-correspondent be- 
came complete. 

Rainier went over beside her and passed a 
brown hand along her rough plates with a 
genuine caress. The last time he had seen 
her she was carrying Shafter and his staff 
back in triumph from the Cuban War. 

“When does she clear?” he asked a blocky 
mate who stood awaiting the back-swing of 
the forward loading boom. 

“She ought to steam out near midnight.” 

“Oregon horses and quartermaster’s sup- 
plies for Manila?” 

The man nodded and turned scowling and 
shouting to his tackle. 

Instinctively aware that he had. lost his 
battle for decency, Rainier passed shame- 
facedly along the dock to the Great Northern 
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tracks, dodged a presumptuous little switch 
engine, and found himself five minutes later 
at the Postal Telegraph office wiring to his 
warm friend, General Silas Burt, Chief Quar- 
termaster, Washington, D. C. 

“That should get me transportation,” he 
said cheerfully to himself as, gathering the 
momentum of his wicked resolution, he hur- 
ried over to the home of “The Seattle Spirit.” 


The place was still and dead with the peace- 
ful aftermath following the daily battle with 
the great edition. Only a clerk or two, a 
leisurely reporter and the business manager 
decorated the littered offices. 

“One day ahead of schedule, old war-horse,” 
said the business manager, with curiosity in 
his eyes. 

“All off,” laughed the sinner, “I go to 
Manila tonight with my old friend the “Hy- 
son.” Tell the chief, will you Givens? ! 
can’t face him. If he wants any of my stuff 
from the Islands, tell him to write me at 
Manila. Or better, wire Nagasaki. 
Stop staring and me luck, old 
chap. I’ve got to deal with Uncle Jimmy.” 

Givens had pulled out his corn-cob and held 
it out at a dramatic angle as this speech 
smote him. And with his mouth still open, 
he contributed a convulsive hand-grip at the 
invitation of Rainier’s outstretched palm. 
Before he could properly phrase his surprise, 
the backslider had slammed the glass deer, 
waved a general adieu to the clerks and the 
reporter, and disappeared from view. The 
business manager sank back in his seat and 
sagely remarked to the reporter, “It’s in his 
blood. You can’t anchor him. But he’s pass- 
ing up a mighty good job, and what Untle 
James Alexander Denny will say to his bril- 
liant nephew will not be proper reading for 
the younger social set.” 

But two blocks from the office of “The 
Spirit” the brilliant nephew proved his bril- 
liancy by suddenly determining not to task 
his rigorous kinsman’s powers as an “adjec- 
tivist.” He cast an almost apprehensive 
glance from the tail of his eye at the second- 
story gold lettering of that prominent Seat- 
tleites’ spacious real-estate office and caught 
with relief a cable car that shot him up over 
one of the most spectacular grades in the 
city to his quarters at the Lincoln. Here 
he locked himself in his room, sang out into 
that good old Sword Song of Ferrara, and 
rummaged to his own music amongst the 
afore-mentioned precious things, selecting 
therefrom most judiciously his compact Cuban 
campaign kit, squeezed it with savage joy 
ito a suit case, stuffed certain identifying 
papers into an inner pocket, and then com- 
posed, not without the grace of a blush, a 
humble but firm note for the enlightenment 
of Uncle Jimmy. 

This all carried him past three o’clock, and 
the banks were closed. But he had for- 
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tunately received a liberal draft from a New 
York paper in payment for a special assign- 
ment some weeks before, and he - hastily 
folded it into a vest pocket. 

At half past five he swung out of the side 
entrance of the Lincoln, dressed in his con - 


fortable old suit of grey street clothes, and 
pulled his hat well down te avoid casual 
recognitions. 

But at the Postal Telegraph he found no 
answer awaiting him from General Burt, and 
he thoughtfully wended his way to a nearby 
quiet cafe for dinner. He worried a little as 
he ate, and at seven o'clock was vacillating 
between the telegraph office and the dock, 
where he could hear the steady thrumming of 
the Hyson’s steam in the gathering darkness. 

At seven-thirty he was informed that his 
telegram to General Burt had not been de- 
livered, as the difference between Washington 
time and Seattle time had brought it to 
Washington after the Q. M. D. had closed for 
the night. 

For a moment he stood gloomily reproach- 
ing himself for his singular dullness in not 
taking this into account, and then, knowing 
the necessity of getting Burt’s for 
transportation on the “Hysun,” he began 
desperately to summon the General’s residence 


order 


number from out the depths of his subcon- 
Alas! the coveted item remained 
obdurately elusive, and with a growing anx- 
iety he hurried to the waterfront. 
Enough light still lingered in the sky to show 
the ri 
against the west, but the waters of the great 
sound intervening were as black as ink, and 
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at another time he would have admired the 
many bead-like strings of cabin lights show- 
ing against its density. 

He went directly 
bulk the “Hyson” and his keen eye 
could that the loading was at an 
end and that the big horse-transport would 
leave her berth long before midnight. An 
ominous quiet was regnant on the wharf and 
the steady hum of the warning steam em- 
phasized his present dilemma. Somewhere on 
the deck high above him he knew a watchful 
guard was quietly eyeing all approaching 
figures, ready to discourage stowaways with 
violence, if necessary. He knew that bluffs 
are of little service when dealing with Uncle 
Sam, and that but two ways of going to the 
Orient on the “Hyson” were open to him— 
either an order from Burt or a sneak past 
the guard. To succeed in the latter plan 
might mean unpleasant experiences on the 
morrow; to fail might mean either rough 
handling or, not unlikely, a bullet. And 
such an alternative was the necessary spice 
of attraction to a young fellow who had 
already followed Edhem Pasha across Thes- 
saly in ’97, fellowshipped with the great 
Stevens in the Soudan; and under his own 
flag on the clumsy old Texas, written the 
brezziest of all descriptions of the battle of 
Santiago while said battle sang its wicked 
song over the face of the waters fer miles 
on either side of his scratching pencil. 

There is a proverb that runs, “If thon 
wouldst hear others, be a son of'‘silence thy- 
self.” Standing, suit-case in hand, well 
under the curve of the warehouse roof, Rain- 
ier awaited some evidence of the position of 
the guard. From time to time a light passed 
along the “Hyson’s” deck, casual sentences 
came through the night air to him, and, 
finally at the head of the passenger gangway 
still leading from the dock to the waist of the 
steamer, he caught the outline of the guard. 
He could be no other than-a soldier, for a 
moment later he began a little song of the 
day, humming it for a line or so, and even 
breaking out into the cheerful sentences of 
the chorus. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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An Autumn Picture 
Grace Wood Castle. 
From my window a little brown house I see 
With a tiny door-yard and a wide-spreading 
tree; 
Through boughs bare and brown, on the car- 
pet of leaves 
The sunlight a shimmering pattern weaves. 


Just at the tree’s foot, where the brown 
leaves lie deep 
And the sunshine falls warm, lie two babies 


asleep; 

Small Bobby with brown curly head is at 
rest, 

His little brown puppy hugged close to his 
breast. 


If I were an artist a picture I’d make, 

And swiftly I’d paint lest the brown babies 
wake; 

House, tree, child and dog should all be put 
down, 

And my picture I'd name: 
Brown.” 


Elgin, Ill. 


“A Study in 


Because God Knew 
Bertha Burnham Bartlett. 


The Reverend Jaspar Kingsbury was an 
impulsive man, and when on a certain never- 
to-be-forgotten occasion he received an in- 
jury at the hands of a man within his par- 
ish his heart burned within him, with the 
result that he wrote at once a sharp, con- 
cise letter to the offender; with the firm in- 
tention of mailing the same in the morning. 

The hours that followed were sleepless 
ones for the clergyman. Writhing under the 
sense of injury, and still more distressed by 
the fact that he found it impossible for him 
to offer his customary prayer at bed-time, 
the night was one of torture. With the 
morning light, however, he again took his 
pen, writing a letter which in place of the 
angry note of the night before he sent to the 
man who had transgressed. It was very 


briéf—only these words, “My Brother: Only, 


three of us know the truth about the matter; 
you and I and God. Your pastor, Jaspar 
Kingsbury.” 

With a mind singularly at rest, the min- 
ister went about his duties during the weeks 
that followed, occasionally meeting the man 
who had wronged him, and always with the 
frank friendliness for which he was famed. 
If the other winced under the undeserved 
courtesy he made no sign. Meanwhile, the 
minister prayed and waited. 

And then one night the end came, when 
Hartley Baxter, the man who had falsified 
against the clergyman, placing him in the 
position where he was obliged to assume a 
large debt, died suddenly. The minister, sigh- 
ing a little because no longer there were 
three who knew the truth, was yet glad that 
the bitter recrimination of his first letter 
had never been seen by the dead man’s eyes. 
God knew; and he. Why wish that more 
were knowing to the occurrence? 

It was the dead man’s wish that Mr. 
Kingsbury conduct his funeral, and tenderly 
this last office for the other was performed. 
He told of Hartley Baxter’s kind-hearted- 
ness, his generosity, his good qualities gener- 
ally, and jeople said wonderingly that they 
had not suspected an attachment had ex- 


isted between the clergyman and the par- 
ishioner before. 

Later the dead man’s will was read. To 
the astonishment of all and particularly of 
the pastor, reference was made to the 
trouble between the testator and his pastor. 
In the disposal of his property a sum suffi- 
cient to liquidate the debt wrongly fastened 
upon the clergyman was set aside for the 
purpose, with the statement: “Three know 
the justice of this act: I, the man who has 
borne the burden uncomplainingly for two 
years, and the God to Whom I am going, 
and who in this last day of my life has for- 
given me for the sake of Him whom Jaspar 
Kingsbury follows.” The date of the will 
was that of Baxter’s decease. 

The minister’s relief upon hearing of the 
settlement of the debt which had seemed like- 
ly to overshadow his whole life ere he could 
hope to wipe it out, was unmistakable. Yet 
deeper was his thanksgiving that divine 
grace had been vouchsafed him, that thus 
he had been allowed to portray in a small 
measure the forgiving life of Him to Whom 
in Hartley Baxter’s last hours on earth the 
erring man had turned. Because God knew 
that a concrete example of divine love was 
mecessary to bring Hartley Baxter toa knowl- 
edge of God the wrong of the past had 
been permitted, the while he, Jaspar Kings- 
bury, not only had been brought nearer to 
his Lord thereby, but had been—could he 
doubt it-—-thus the means of bringing another 
live. 


A Game That Educates 
Grace Wood Castle. 


Five dollars put out at interest, the in- 
come to be used in the education of your 
children, would not yield enough to be worth 
while; but five dollars used in the way I 
suggest will surely help them to acquire 
proficiency in figures and also an understand- 
ing of their use in every-day life. It is the 
concrete as opposed to the abstract, and 
even the dull child who “just hates arith- 
metic” will enjoy and profit by it. 

You remember that the old recipe for cook 
ing a hare began: “First catch your hare,” 
—so I'll begin directions for this game with 
the advice: “First catch your five dollar 
bill.” Having succeeded in this, have it 
changed into coin as follows: One dollar, 
two halves, four quarters, ten dimes, ten 
nickels and fifty pennies. Take charge of this 
yourself, keeping it in a box or bag entirely 
separate from other money and counting it 
carefully each time after using. 

Duplicate your daily transactions with the 
grocer, butcher, baker, milkman, etc., allow- 
ing each child to be buyer, and seller by 
turns. Always play with them yourself or 
have some other competent person do so lest 
errors creep into their calculations. Allow 
them pencils and paper, but insist that as 
much as possible of the work be done men- 
tally. 

You will shortly find that they are un- 
consciously learning the real use of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division and 
decimal and common fractions and inciden- 
tally a great deal about prices and values. 
The knowledge and practice thus gained will 
be of inestimable value to them in after life 
where so many are handicapped for want of 
it. 


Try it a few months, little mother, to 
give it a fair test. At the end of that time 
you will still have your five dollars, your 
children will have profited as a result of 
this play of “Making Change,” and I feel 
sure that I shall have your thanks for a 
practical suggestion. 


The “Executive” Dog 


The authorities in hundreds of cities and 
towns in Germany employ specially trained 
degs for detective work, and it is reperted 
that wherever they have been used, crime has 
decreased all the way from one-fourth to one- 
half. Criminals, especially burglars and 
highwaymen, are more afraid of one such 
dog than of a whole squad of police. And 
well they might be, if the dogs are as efficient 
as they are claimed to be. By careful breed- 
ing, a variety has been produced which has 
been called the “executive dog.” They are 
as keen-scented as the bloodhound, and it 
is claimed that they can hear slight sounds, 
such as is made by a man walking, or the 
breaking of a twig, at the distance of a quar- 
ter of a mile. The authorities of the British 
navy have eetablished a number of stations 
for the training and use of these executive, or 
detective, dogs. Although they are of a sav- 
age temper, they are carefully taught to do 
no injury if it can be avoided. One of their 
duties is to aid in the recovery of deserters. 
By some instinct they soon come to know 
who should and who should not be about the 
Government premises at night.—Boy Life. 


A Feathered Thief 


Last year a lady who was very fond of 
flowers had planted some seeds in a certain 
part of her garden, and had put little sticks 
into the ground above them, with tiny slips 
of paper fastened to them, telling the names 
of the flowers that were to come up there. 

To her surprise, these little slips of paper 
began to disappear, two one day, three the 
next, and so on. 

“Well,” she thought, “I never imagined 
any one would take the trouble to steal those; 
and, if they did, I should have thought they 
would have taken them all, not one or twe 
here and there!” 

For a long time she could not find out who 
was the thief, and then one day, as she stood 
by a window overlooking the garden, she 
saw a blackbird coming hopping along. He 
seized one of the little tickets and pulled 
and tugged at it, but it wouldn’t come! 

So he passed on to the next, and at last 
pulled it off and flew away with it. Pres- 
ently he came back and did the same thing 
again, and later on the lady found out why 
he had helped himself to her carefully pre- 
pared little slips. What do you think he 
was doing with them? Why, carrying them 
to a tree near by, and using them to help 
in building his nest there.—Northwestern 
Christian Advocate. 


—Sir Hiram Maxim, who is now seventy, 
after having devoted years to the construc- 
tion of a biplane which has been described 
as “the Pullman of the air,” has announced 
that he has abandoned his experiments with 
aerial machinery, influenced by his advanced 
age. 
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THE CMRISTIAN CENPURY 


The Daily Altar 


An Aid.to Private Devotion and Family Worship 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 6. 

Theme for the Day.—The All-Seeing Father. 

Scripture.—Thou art a God that seeth.— 
Gen. 16:13. ; 

And there is no creature that is not mani- 
fest in his sight: but all things are naked 
and laid open before the eyes of him with 
whom we have to do.—Heb. 4:13. 





God keeps his holy mysteries 

Just on the outside of man’s dream, 
In diapason slow, we think 

To hear their opinions rise and sink, 
While they float pure beneath His eye 

Like swans adown a stream. 





Prayer.—Holy Father, we adore Thee for 
Thy wisdom and power. Thou knowest ail 
things. Before Thee the universe lies spread 
out as a scroll to be read through at a glance 
Our fullest knowledge is but the faintest 
glimmering of light compared with the splen- 
dor of Thy perfect vision. We are allured 
and baffled by the world of truth that lies 
just beyond our reach. But Thou knowest, 
and wilt give us time to learn. May we find 
comfort in Thy omniscience, and strive after 
the fuller wisdom which eternity alone can 
reveal. We ask for Thy mercy’s sake.— 
Amen. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 7. 

Theme for the Day.—If we knew— 

Scripture—He knoweth the way that I 
take.—Job. 23:10. 

For our light affliction, which is for the 
moment, worketh for us more and more ex- 
ceedingly an eternal weight of glory.—2 Cor. 
4:17. 





If we could push ajar the gates of life, 
And stand within, and all God’s workings 
see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery could find a key. 
—M. R. Smith (“God Knoweth Best”) 





Prayer.—Gracious God, we are fenced 
about with limitation, mystery and trouble. 
At times we know not whither we should 
turn our steps. Our work seems little wort, 
and our difficulties too great to be overcome. 
Yet if we could know as Thou knowest, we 
believe we should see the value of all our 
experiences, and know how life grows rich 
through the discipline of sorrow and of toil. 
We believe that Thou holdest the keys of 
life, and that in Thine own good time we 
too shall understand. Confirm our faith, for 
Christ, our Savior’s sake.—Amen. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 8. 
Theme for the Day.—The Ideal of Friend- 
ship. 
Scripture—But there is a friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother.—Prov. 18:24. 
Faithful are the wounds of a friend. Oint- 
ment and perfume rejoice the heart. So doth 
the sweetness of a man’s friend that cometh 
of hearty counsel. Thine own friend and thy 
father’s friend, forsake not.—Prov. 27:6, 9, 
10. 
The best friend is horizon, too, 
Lifting unseen things into view, 
And widening every petty claim 
Till lost in some sublimer aim, 
Blending all barriers in the great 
Infinities that round us wait. 
Friendship is an eternity 
Where soul with soul walks, heavenly 
free. 
—Lucy Larcom (“The Inalienable Bond”) 





Prayer.—Our Father, Thou hast honored us 
past all our deserving in making us Thy 
friends. We would choose aright our other 
friends, so that they may not be unworthy of 
Thy companionship. Aid that we may 
render to all who love us the high services 
of true friendship. May we give and claim 
such inspiration and uplift from this fellow 
ship as shall yield the best returns in char- 
acter. And may the fellowship of noble and 
generous natures in this world fit us for the 
society of the Sons of God in a world without 
end.—Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 9. 
Theme for the Day.—The Hosts of God. 
Scripture—And Elisha prayed, and said, 

Lord, I pray thee, open his eyes, that he may 
see. And the Lord opened the eyes of the 
young man; and he saw: and, behold, the 
mountain was full of horses and chariots of 
fire round about Elisha.—2 Kings 6:17. 


oe 


us 


Are they not all ministering spirits, sent 
forth to do service for the sake of them thst 
shall inherit salvation?—Heb. 1:14. 


Their steps, their tones we cannot hear 
Through fleshly barriers interposed, 

We cannot set them standing near 
Because our inner eyes are closed. 


These opened, we might turn like him 

Who stood beside the ancient Seer, 
And see the hosts of cherubim, 

Rank over glittering rank, appear. 
—Rev. T. Hempsted (“The World of Spirits’) 





Prayer.—O Thou Father of our spirits, the 
Source and SuStainer of our lives, we thank 
Thee that beyond the blessings of human fel- 
lowship, we have the favoring presence of 
divine forces all about us. Yet Thou hast 
surrounded us with angels and ministers of 
grace for guidance, protection and comfort. 
Give us confidence and steadiness in the as- 
surance of this truth, and like him of Dothan. 
may our eyes be opened to see the chariots 
of God upon the mountains round about.-- 
Amen. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 10. 

Theme for the Day.—The Call to Prophet 
hood. 

Scripture.—I have appointed thee a prophet 
unto the nations. Then said I, Ah Lord God: 
behold, I cannot speak; for I am a child. 
But the Lord said unto me, Say not, I am a 
child; for to shall send thee 
thou shalt go, and whatsoever I shall com- 
mand thee thou shalt speak.—Jer. 1:5-7. 

Behold, I will stand before thee there upon 
the rock in Horeb; and thou shalt smite the 
rock, and there shall come water out of it, 
that the people may drink.—Ex. 17:6. 


whomsoever | 


Art thou not prophet nor leader? What then? 
Smite! Become prophet! Thus God exalts 
men, 
first, strive 
avails. 
"Tis trying succeeds, ’tis refusal that fails, 
Delve down, if thou must, through the flinti- 
est stuff. 
So the water springs forth, thou art prophet 
enough! 
—James Buckham (“Smiting the Rock”) 


Smite first; let us see what 





Prayer.—Dear Father, we thank Thee for 
the great and good men whom Thou hast 
called to be prophets of the faith. We are 
grateful that with divine insistence Thou 
hast summoned them to bear witness to the 
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truth. We know that. our times need pro 
phets as truly as any age gone by. Do Tho 
call Thy servants afresh to noble service, and 
if we should hear Thy voice in summons to 
the tasks of the kingdom, may we not refuse, 
but arise and smite the rock that the waters 
may come forth for a thirsty world. We 
pray in Jesus’ name.—Amen, 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 11. 

Theme for the Day.—The Revealing of the 
Sons of God. 

Scripture.—For the earnest expectation of 
the creation waiteth for the revealing of the 
sons of God.—Rom. 8:19. 

For brass I will bring gold, and for iron 
I will bring silver, and for wood brass, and 
for stones iron; I will also make thy officera 
peace, and thy exactors righteousness. Vio- 
lence shall no more be heard in thy land, des- 
olation nor destruction within thy borders; 
but thou shalt call thy walls Salvation, and 
thy gates Praise.—Isa. 60:17, 18. 


And other spirits there are standing apart 
Upon the forehead of the age to come; 

These will give the world another heart 
And other pulses. Hear ye not the hum 

Of mighty workings in the human mart? 
Listen awhile ye nations and be dumb. 
—John Keats (“Great Spirits 

Earth.”) 


On 


Now 





Prayer.—Divine Father and Redeemer, we 
have read the story of Thy self-revealing in 
the lives of men who were worthy to be 
called the Sons of God. We know that 
through such men all the truths of nature 
and of grace have been made known to the 
world. We look for still further disclosures 
of the powers of nature and of the skill of 
man, and these too must come through the 
revealing of the sons of God. Glorify Thy 
self in the work of all Thy servants, as Thou 
hast glorified Thyself once for all in the 
work of Christ.—Amen. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMbsR 12. 
Theme for the Day.—The Fight for Truth. 


Scripture.—Finally be strong in the Lord 


and the strength of his might. Put on the 
whole armor of God. For our wrestling 1s 


not against flesh and blood, but against the 


principalities, against the powers, against 
the world-rulers of this darkness, against 


the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the hea- 
enly places.—Eph. 6:10, 12. 


I therefore go, and join head, heart, 
hand, 
Active and firm, to fight the bloodless fight 
Of science, freedom, and the truth in Christ. 
—Coleridge (“Reflections.”) 


and 


Prayer.—We praise Thee, our God, for the 
chance to put our strength to the test in the 
great and solemn warfare against ignorance, 
superstition, servitude, selfishness and all 
that is base and unlovely in human life. 
Like true soldiers of Jesus Christ, armed with 
the weapons of the Spirit, we would count 
ourselves happy in having a place in the 
struggle. And may our strength be in the 
Savior, who has led the fight and ever leads. 
In His name.—Amen. 








We are drawn to Christ by 
restful sense that we are known. Here is a 
man who understands us thoroughly; who 
knows what we most need and what we 
crave for. And it is in response to that— 
which is the gospel call—that we turn our 
back on the grave as Mary did, to find at 
our side One who has conquered death, and 


who lives to be our Friend for ev 
ermore,— 
G. H. Morrison. , 


the deep and 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Professor Willett 


The Signs of the Times* 


Our temperance iessols have come wit8 
perplexing irregularity during the past 
year. ‘here was one on kebruary 20 which 
used as its text the Golden Rule section of 
the Sermon on the Mount; there was one on 
May 38, based upon the “Woe” paragraph in 
Proverbs 23; there was one On September 
25, which used Paul’s words regarding flesh 
and spirit in the Epistle to the Galatians 
[he tourth of the series is chosen trom our 
Lord’s words to the dis i} les regarding the 
approaching disasters which they might ex 


pe t, and the necessity of watchiuiness. 


Lhe sek ion of this text tor a Lei peranc 
lesson is a rather surprising departure Irom 
the custom that has prevaitied in the past 
There is no reference whatever in the words 
of our Lord here quoted to anything resem- 
bling the sin of intemperance or the need of 
its restraint. Yet the entire passage is singu 
larly appropriate when once its historical 
connections are understood, for this Was a 
part of Jesus’ warning to the disciples that 
his kingdom was about to be established in 
the earth amid disasters and sullerings that 
they must regard as the sign of the times. 
He was about to leave them, but he would 
come back again very soon, not in open an! 
visible form, but in the beginnings of his 

through the 
human 


workl- wide manifestation 
church and the transformation of 
society. His disciples must watch for these 
outward signs which indicated the inner an] 
unseen transformation of the world. 

The Use of Scripture. 

In all this there is, of course, no refer- 
ence to temperance. Even the allusion in 
verse 38 to the people who were eating and 
drinking in the times of Noah, when the 
flood overtook them, has no reference to th: 
sin of drunkard-making or the organized 
power of the liquor traffic as we know it to* 
day. But there is a certain suggestiveness 
all the way through this passage of scripture 
which may be applied to the problem of 
drunkenness from 
To be sure 


casting out the sin of 
American life in our generation. 
this may seem hardly an honest way to deai 
with a _ biblical text. Too much of the 
preaching and teaching in the past has beer. 
of this fanciful character. But if we start 
with the frank acknowledgement that we 
are not trying to find out what the text 
really teaches, but our only concern is to 
make it teach the thing we have in mind, 
there may be some apology for the method. 

Jesus asked his disciples to watch for cer- 
tain signs that were the proof of his com 
ing in the new order of the kingdom of Go”. 
That is always the business of his friends 
The present moment is full of signs of the 
oming of his power in the overthrow of the 
greatest evil our modern life has ever en 
countered. The saloon is the foe of every 
cherished interest of a Christian country. It 





*International Sunday-school lesson for 


November 13, 1910. World’s Temperance 
Lesson.—Matt. 34:22-51. Golden Text: 


“Watch and pray, lest ye enter into tempta- 
Memory verse, 14. 


tion.” Matt. 26:41. 


gathers to itself all the attendant vices whieh 
ruin a community. Without, the saloon few 
of these vices would flourish in such a way 
as to become so profitable as they are with 
the help of the liquor business. But the 
signs of the times are encouraging beyond 
words. The saloon is fighting a battle of 
life and death, and the promise of its over- 
throw grows brighter daily. 
The Coming Overthrow. 

The Master said that the generation then 
living would not pass until the events of 
which he spoke should have their fulfilment 
May we not confidently aflirm that the 
saloon is doomed to fall within the genera 
tion now coming upon the stage of action? 
We may grant that liquors of one sort and 
another will be made to the end of the chap 
ter, but their bold and conscienceless exploi 
tation will not be permitted to go on by com 
munities that have learned their power to 
curb and exterminate this deadly enemy of 
sobriety and happiness. The friends of tem 
it in their power to annhilate 


perance have 
generation. 


the saloon within the 
That they propose to do their utmost 
not to b 


present 
to 
bring about this consummation 
questione l. 

The Master said that heaven and earth. 
should pass away, but his word should be 
confirmed. His word includes the promise 
that all evil shall be overthrown and that 
every knee shall bow to the authority of 
righteousness in the world. That promise 
must be fulfilled. Sooner might the heavens 
fall and the earth drop from its circle than 
the words of the Master based upon his pene 
trating knowledge of the laws of the uni- 
verse, fail of fulfilment, 

The Sign of Noah. 

Jesus spoke of the carelessness with whicn 
men were living when Noal 
preached his gospel of righteousness. They 
were indifferent to the call to repentance and 
the holy life. They ate and drank, they 
married and enjoyed themselves without re- 
upon the certainty of a coming 
change. There are many people in the same 
mood today. To them life is simply the 
chance to have a good time, to make money 


in the days 


flection 


no matter at whose expense, to realize their 
selfish ambitions no matter who suffers. The 
men who are engaged in the traffic of strong 
drink are of this class, and perhaps they are 
the best example of the conscienceless life. 
But there is disaster ahead for all such. In 
the days of Noah the flood came and swept 
away the godless and irreverent generation 
who, had scorned the warning of the Man of 
good will and scoffed at his predictions of im- 
pending trouble. Nothing has been more in- 
solent than the bravado and swagger of the 
saloon in American life. It has darkened th 
air with the smoke of its chimneys, it has 
polluted the atmosphere with the reek of its 
liquors, it has ruined cities both physically 
and morally by the crushing blight of its 
grip upon its victims and the moral taint 
of its corrupting influence in politics. But 
its doom hastens because it has set itself 
against all that is holy and right. The 
saloon is fated to overthrow, and that soor. 


Watching the Signs. 

Even as the men of Noah’s day were 
wholly unprepared for the destruction that 
overtook them, so, the Master says, shall it 
be in the times when the Son of man shall 
come. But the coming of the Son of man is 
not a matter of future ages or the end of 
the world; it is a matter of daily and hourl? 
realization. The Son of man comes as his 
people prepare for his coming and perceive 
him actually present in the life of our age. 
The Son of man comes when the conscience 
of the community is roused to the actual 
enormity of the liquor traffic, and the reso- 
lute purpose to put it out of existence. The 
Son of man comes as temperance becomes 
the law of the community. 

The Master bade his disciples watch; only 
so could they know the certainty of the 
things concerning which he spoke. There are 
many people today who are untouched by 
the taint of the liquor traflie and uncursed 
by its blight. They are of the opinion that 
it is a natural part of the commercial and 
industrial life of the world; that though it 
does harm, yet the harm can probably not be 
helped. These people are not watching the 
signs of the times, or they would know that 
the mark of Cain is on the saloon, that the 
handwriting has appeared upon the wall, and 
that the hour of its doom is beginning to 
strike. 

The Need of Vigilance. 

The saloon itself is not resting in any 
fancied security. Its apologists and promot- 
ers are Well aware of the precipice toward 
which they are being pushed. ‘Their strug- 
gle is desperate; their anger against the 
forces of sobriety is bitter. They do not 
propose to be caught 
forces of temperance were as alert and vigi- 


unaware. If the 
lant as those of the saloon, there would be 
no need to caution them against the danger 
of sudden surprise. The words of the Mas- 
ter, “Be ready,” need to be heeded by all 
those who lack the interest or the courag? 
to take up the fight against this deadly for 
of our land and fight till it is destroyed. 
What a shame it would be to have the Lord 
come in the way he is soon to appear—the 
overthrow of the saloon—and we have no 
part in the campaign. To such as stand in 
that danger his words have meaning: “Be 
ye also ready, for in an hour that ve think 
not, the Son of Man cometh.” , 


—The area of country between the Mis- 
sissippi river and the Rocky mountains is 
the great battle-field now between drunken- 
ness and sobriety. In Towa this fall.a vote 
is to be taken on the question of constitu- 
tional revision. In Nebraska the fight is 
for county option. In Oklahoma there is an 
organized campaign to take prohibition out 
of the constitution and legalize the sale 
of liquor. New Mexico is coming into 
the Union with prohibition so far as the 
Indian population is concerned, and a strong 
effort is being made to make it apply to 
everybody. Arizona is in the same position 
as New Mexico. It is a great fight, and it 
will be kept up until something definite is 
decided. 


—Buenos Ayres is the fourth city in the 
two Americas, and 20 per cent of all the peo- 
ple of Argentina live within a radius of 
twenty miles o* the capital. 
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“Makura.” 


one church for twenty-one years. 


000 in 1909. 


perience among this people, says: 


ized.” 
Change in Home Life. 


land is quite generally known. 


Ogden in Tibet. While some of 


missionary methods, other people 
and converted a nation. 


Missouri. And vet there are a 


ary had not gone first. 








Secretary G. B. Thompson, of the Seventh 
Day Adventists, has been one of our fellow 
passengers. He is visiting some of the mis- 
sions of that people in foreign lands. 
church has a membership of only about 83,- 
000, and yet they raised over $300,000 for 
foreign missions in 1908, or about $3.75 per 
member. Their Sunday-schools gave $112,- 


On the voyage we spent a day at Suva, the 
capital of the Fijian Islands. When I was a 
boy much was said about the horrors of can- 
nibalism in these islands. Fifty years ago 
Fiji was probably the worst cannibal coun- 
try in the world. Now it is as safe for resi- 
dence or tourist as Indiana or Kansas. 
informed that an English lady in 1905 spent 
several months traveling through the moun- 
tain country in the interior of the islands far 
away from all white people, in perfect safety, 
though she was accompanied only by native 
guides, and could not even speak the lan- 
guage. I was told that the most timid might 
travel in any part of Fiji without a shadow 
of risk. One traveler, giving his recent ex- 


tle, old white-haired men, who welcomed us 
so kindly to their homes, and set their best 
before us, were once all fierce cannibals in 
their younger days, though now Christian- 


The story of missionary triumphs in this 


homes are found everywhere. What made 
this marvellous change? The same old Book 
that transformed Hawaii, that redeemed Eng 
land and made America great. The livMmg, 
reigning Christ was incarnated in the lives 
of this once pagan people. The story of the 
heroism and consecration of the early mis- 
sionaries in Fiji should be repeated over and 
over to our children. That story reminds us 
of the present victories of Dr. Dye and others 
on the Congo and of Dr. Shelton and J. C 


spending our days in criticising missions and 


A business man was on onr ship who had 
just sold l. 2M Ameri an om les ta ¢t ary 
ers of sugar plantations in these islands. 
Most of these mules were probably 


souri farmers still left who do not believe in 
foreign missions! The ship that carried us 
to the capital of Fiji carried also a large 
eargo of lumber from the state of Oregor 
There would have been no market in these 
islands for mules and lumber if the mission 


Suva is one of the cleanest and prettiest 
little’ cities to be found. The Wesleyan 
Church, one of the first to enter the land, is 
strong, It has an important publishing 
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A Visit to the Foreign Field 


Letter No. 3—From Honolulu to Brisbane 
BY SECRETARY F. M. RAINS. 


We have just reached Australia after a 
journey of about 9,000 miles. We have trav- 
eled over six thousand miles by water since 
leaving San Francisco, or twice the distance 
across the Atlantic. We have traveled sec- 
ond-class. This is good enough for a king; 
far better than we have at home. 
wealthy people use this service, bankers, law- 
yers, traveling men, etc. The expense 
about one-half that of first-class. 
were eight of our people on the good ship 
It has been a great pleasure to 
travel with A. C. Rankine, one of our preach- 
ers of Adelaide, who has been in America for 
about a year. He has held a number of ex- 
cellent meetings. He has been preaching for 


house here. The Presbyterians also have an 
important work. One of the important build- 
ings, just being completed, is a Carnegie li- 
brary. Think of it! I had been told that 
Mr. Carnegie gave no money for libraries out- 
side of the United States and Scotland 
Here is one exception at least. There may 
be many others. 

This interesting group of islands was dis- 
covered by Tasman, it is said, as far back as 
1643. They are now English territory. They 
were ceded as late as 1874. The United 
States ought to have had them. But at that 
time we lacked vision as a nation and be- 
sides we had other problems that were com- 
manding our attention. There are two hun- 
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dred islands in the group, eighty of whieh 
are inhabited. The population is about 130,- 
000, of whom some 40,000 are from India. 
They are brought to the country by sugar 
barons to labor on their plantations. They 
usually come on a five year contract, but at 
the expiration of this period very few re- 
turn to their native land and so become a 
permanent population. Here they find schools 
and churches for their families and they are 
quick to recognize their value. 

It is believed that the Indian population 
will soon be more numerous than the native 
Fijian. This is strange and an altogether 
unexpected situation. 

I am to begin at once a thirty days’ cam 
paign in the interest of foreign missions 
among the churches of Australia. The breth- 
ren expect me to speak about every day and 
some days two or three times. Of the cam 
paign I will write about October Ist. 

Brisbane, Australia. 

Sept. 21, 1910. 


Shall We Abandon Lotumbi? 


A Challenge to the Heroic 


BY DR. ROYAL J. DYE. 


[Those who attended the Topeka Conven- 
tion will remember Mrs. Dye’s wonderful ap- 
peal for this station. After her burning 
words, the Chicago churches pledged $1,000. 
A friend in Akron, Ohio, had already given 
$1,000 and the Bethany, Nebr., church had 
added $250. A woman at the convention 
gave Mrs. Dye her gold watch for this work. 
$4,000 more is needed to hold and equip 
Lotumbi.—Editors. ] 

For two years the missionaries of Longa, 
Lascell Station, have been working the field 
for an. hundred miles farther on as their out- 
stations and work. Four years ago one of 
the earnest Christians of the Bolenge Church 
went home to this section and started the 
nucleus of a work which has been developed 
and fostered since then by Longa missionaries. 
About a year ago a plot was made of ground 
in a village which commanded all the popu- 
lous back country. This village was Lotumbi. 
The plot was forwarded to the government 
and they in less than six months have given 
us this new site of Lotumbi as an apprecia- 
tion of the medical services of your several 
missionaries in Africa. Drs. Widowson and 
Jaggard had opened the way for the Gospel 
message there by a series of operations and 
the people clamored for their own mission 
and doctor 

The Village and Its People. 

Lotumbi is a smal] village on the Momboyo 
branch of the Ruki branch of the main Congo. 
It is fully 75 miles from Longa which is at 
the mouth of the Momboyo near its junction 
with the Bossira River. Lotumbi lies near 
several small branches of the Momboyo and 
with its hinterland commands a population 
easily reached with our “Oregon” and by 
caravan of fully 400,000, while further on in 
the higher navigable waters of this river and 
its tributaries lies the rest of a half million 
people. The people are almost entirely Lon- 
kundo, speaking or understanding it. 

The people who sit in the valley and the 
shadow of death have seen a great light. The 
first messenger of the Gospel has come among 
them to live. They gathered in crowds to seé 
him and the steamer which brougst these 
heroes of the Cross. Alone, far removed from 
other whites and farther removed from their 
brethren, Brother and Sister Herbert Smith 
have gone to carve not only an habitation out 
of the dark forest wilds, but to build there 
a church of the living God from material so 
remarkable as to make even these hardy 
workers shudder as they contemplate it in its 
raw state. 


They are avowedly cannibals. They are 
wild savages. Their evangelists who pre 
ceded the missionaries have been called upon 
to stop bloody cannibalistic raids and inter- 
tribal feuds, which the white goverment offi- 
cial dare not attempt, but ask of them this 
service, saying they could do it better than he. 
Come into the school, a building they built 
themselves for the mission, and see the grown 
men who are struggling with such strange 
and wonderful things, as pencils, grotesque 
characters which they are told represent ideas 
and that finally they shall be able to read 
for themselves the wonderful message of God’s 
love which has brought all this to them. 
Already they love their missionaries and they 
in turn have learned the secret of success in 
the work of his kingdom, for they find 
much to love in these dusky children of nature 
and of God. The little church numbers 
seventy-six. Eleven were baptized the first 
Lord’s day of the new mission. People from 
across the river and from far in the swamps 
have come asking for their teachers and 
already the capacity and ability of the little 
church there is being taxed to supply them. 
When will we have our doctor is the ery? 
Will there be any more missionaries come to 
help our teachers now? Shall they always 
work here alone? Brethren these are hard 
questions. They are for yousto answer. The 
society facing a year of special gifts finds 
itself short of funds for the general work and 
has sent us at the last moment when every 
thing else had been drained, a cablegram 
saying, “Lotumbi impossible!” 

Strategic and Important Point. 

What does this mean? Shall we have to 
abandon a place of such strategic and im- 
mediate importance? If we do it is all to- 
gether likely we shall never get any more 
grants from this all too unwilling govern- 
ment. We shall lose not only our strong 
position as an aggressive mission but we shall 
lose in the eyes of the natives. 

We' do not believe that you realize this 
situation. We do not believe that you will 
make us retreat when we have finally gained 
a Strong post. We have resolved to wait, even 
refusing to leave it at once, asking the society 
to give you a chance to make Lotumbi possi- 
ble and permanent. Lowell says, “It is not 
what we give but what we share; the gift 
without the giver is bare.” So share some- 
thing with us who are willing, if need be, to 
work alone, denying ourselves many things 
even that we have felt we needed. Share not 
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only the gift with us but share the work that 
that gift is to make possible and in joy we 
shall work together for the advancement of 
His Kingdom. Will you not send us another 
cablegram with “Rush Lotumbi?” What a 
stimulus to every one here that would mean. 
We have not dared to tell the native church 
that you are not going to back Lotumbi. For 
whenever there is a financial crisis they dig 
down into their pockets and get out some- 
thing, plenty to tide over the crisis. Only last 
week the Bolenge Church gave a special of- 
fering of 1,637 brass rods to make possible 
a larger work. Will you not do the same? 
We trust in you. We depend upon you at 
home to hold the ropes and hold them good 
and strong. Give such a tug on those ropes 
now that we shall know you are there pulling 
along with us. May the Father bless you in 
this for His Kingdom’s sake. 
Bolenge, Africa. 


The Fellowship and the Task 
(Continued from page 8.) 
izing the American continent, while Jesus 
still prays, “Holy Father, keep them in Thy 
name, which Thou hast given me, that they 
may be one, even as we are. . . Neither for 
these only do I pray, but for them also that 
believe on me through their word, that they 
may all be one; even as Thou, Father, art 
in me and I in Thee, that they also may be 
one in us; that the world may believe that Thou 
didst send me.” The oneness of believers 138 
essential to the saving of both America and 
the world. On the establishing of this re- 
public, two thirds of its population were 
identified with Protestant or Roman Catho 
lie churches, but after’ more than a century 
and a quarter, only one-third are now 80 
classified and the two-thirds are unidenti 
fied with any church. There are hundreds of 
thousands in our great American cities with 
out God and without hope, and of our states, 
in Colorado alone there are 130 towns, rang- 
ing from 160 to 1,000 in population with no 
Protestant Church of any kind and 100 
of these without a Roman Catholic Church. 
Providential Immigration. 

It is no accident that the foreigners are 
coming here in great numbers, both from 
across the Atlantic and from across the Pa- 
cific. God is directing these streams of im- 
migration and all the laws in America can- 
not shut dawn the gates. Come they will 
and come they must. They are swinging 
away from their national religions and 
whether they were Roman Catholics or pa- 
gans in their home land, the natural swink 
of the pendulum in this land is towards 
atheism or towards the extreme of Protestant- 
ism. This is eur opportunity. No church 
in proximity to a foreign settlement has a 
right to claim the name of Christ and take 
an offering for foreign missions, unless it is 
willing to use as far as possible the oppor- 
tunity that Christ has given for the evan- 
gelization of the foreigner at our doors. It 
is a shame on American Christianity hat 
Protestant churches in our great citi: -~e 
moving away from the foreign popu’: > -.4-2 
whom God is sending by thousands up :- ' 
very doors of Protestant churches, while . . 
church officials are holding a council inside 
the building to devise some plan by which 
to get away from the God-sent throng. 
Well might the Jewish member of the French 
Assembly ask, “Has the church accepted 
Christianity 1” 

(Concluded next week.) 





—A summary of the one hundred and sixth 
annual report of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society tells of a record output of 
Bibles, New Testaments and Scripture Por- 
tions during 1909. The total issues were 
6,620,024, and never before has the output 
reached a higher total than 5,900,000 copies. 
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The Brotherhood and the Laymen’s 


Movement 


The Heart of a Topeka Convention Address 
BY GEORGE H. COMBS. 


We hear a great deal said nowadays abou‘ 
“church work.” What do we mean by it? 
We mean the activities of boards, circles, 
committees, societies, institutionalisms of a 
hundred kinds*—-mostly good and necessary, 
no doubt, but at best and at most only 
means by which we may advance the front- 
iers of His Kingdom. 

Yet often our eyes are so filled with these 
intermediaries, our ears with the clash of ma- 
chinery and the clamor of institutions that 
we forget the aim and end of it all. Church 
work! There is but one work of the church 
—to convert the world! 

How often we hear the question, “What 
shall our Brotherhood do?” It is not an 
open question. The answer is already given. 








Rev. George H. Combs. 


There is but one thing it is called to do— 
convert the world! 

Are we men alive to this great duty? 
Fear has been expressed of late in our zion 
of secretarial domination. The fear is ground- 
less. If any of our secretaries shall out 
grow his office, gently but firmly we shall 
remove the leathern encasements of his pedal 
extremities and remand him to the tender 
succulencies of green pastures, or in the 
Kansas language, which I like best, we shail 
pull off his shoes and turn him out to grass. 

In a little while with the great preacher 
we shall be “behind closed doors.” It is 
well away from the tumult and the shout 
ing, alone, alone with God. May it be a 
memorable hour and pray God we get the en- 
duement of power. But remember the 
power you get is power to be used. We can- 
not stay behind closed doors. Those closed 
doors open into world opportunities and the 
new radiance of a personal consecration must 
be lost in the greater radiance of service. 

A Trinity of Blessings. 

III. Thirdly: Its appeal is in its be 
stowal of a trinity of blessings, vitality, 
unity, spirituality. 

It will give vitality. Do we not need it? 
Call the roll of many a Brotherhood’s activi- 
ties—educational propaganda, political re- 
form, social betterment—and how many fail 
to answer, “Here.” They are dead, quite 


dead! Skeletons in the Brothernood closet? 
No, not in the closet, the closet is not large 
enough to hold them and they fill the as- 
sembly room. Skeletons to right of you, 
skeletons to left of you, skeletons in front 
of you fearsomely glistening. The Brother- 
hood lost in a valley of dry bones. Can 
these dry bones live? They can. Let them 
but be breathed upon by a passionate evan- 
gelism, touched by the hot breath of a great 
world purpose, and lo! that place of death 
and horror shall become all athrob with life 
and white with angel ministries. 

It will give unity. Our Brotherhood activi- 
ties too often lack relatedness, co-ordination. 
They are bound together by no central pur. 
pose, they are controlled by no regular aim 
They are but heaps of fragments, huddles 
of dislocations lacking the system of cosmie 
things. 

Unity a Necessity of Life. 

But unity is a necessity of life. Rob the 
solar system of its unity, loose the bonds of 
the sun so that worlds might wander where 
they will and you have plunged it in chaos 
and the dark. But let that unity be invio- 
late—let planets feel as now the tug of the 
sun as it sweeps triumphantly through 
chasmed blackness and the blazing glories of 
the stars. Unity is a necessity of life up 
there; it is a necessity of life down here. 

But above all it will give spirituality. 
This Brotherhood movement if it be a move 
ment of God must be borne on the tides of 
the Spirit. It needs not so much width as 
depth; it needs not so much to be bigger as 
to be better. Let our cry be not more ma- 
chinery but more might, not more method 
but more man. Lacking spirituality a Bro- 
therhood will degenerate into a mere club. 
Now God does not want, the world does not 
need, a club. God wants and the world needs 
a spiritual force. 

Would you rob the Brotherhood of all its 
normal, every-day activities, and plunge it 
into the gulf of an impractical pietism? 
We would do no such foolish thing. We 
plead only that these activities be deep- 
rooted in the spiritual that they may get 
the nourishment they need. 

Consecrate the Flag. 

A visitor to a certain church spying a 
battle flag there and appearing scandalized 
asked, “Isn’t this a consecrated building?” 
“Yes,” said the verger, “and this is a con- 
secrated flag.” Consecrate the flag! Conse- 
erate your brotherhood activities! 

Parades? Yes, but consecrated parades. 
Emblems, placards, banners? Yes, but en- 
nobled by a divine aim. Educational, politi- 
cal, social betterment endeavors? Yes, but 
baptized in the blood of an earnest purpose. 

After-dinner speeches with flashing fun 
and the blood-red wine of eloquence? Yes, 
but let the fun be the jollity of the moun- 
tain stream that laughs and sings yet leaps in 
its singing to join the far-off sea; let us 
have eloquence if you will but let it be the 
eloquence that stirs the soul to action—the 
eloquence of bayonet thrust and battle charge 
and fire and blood and tears—the eloquence 
that is born of love-purpose and the very 
music of passion—the eloquence that, scorn- 
ing the bid for a petty applause, arouses the 
conscience and startles the soul and with its 
hot indictments brings to their feet a thous- 
and men with their cry of anguish, “Men and 
brethren, what shall we do?” 
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| Church Life 


J. F. Bickel has closed his work at Adel, 
Towa. 

Richard Martin and son, Elbert Martin, are 
in a good meeting at Sweetwater, Tex. 


The Men’s Brotherhood had charge of the 
evening service Oct. 30, at Massillon, Ohio. 

















Plans are under way for a new church at 
Redlands, Calif., where H. C. Holmes is the 
pastor. 


The annual international convention, Y 
M. C. A., is being held in Toronto, Ontario, 
this week. 

West Side Church, San Francisco, Calif., 
has extended a call to W. B. Bagby, now at 
Missoula, Mont. 


Mr. and Mrs. Pickett, who are missionaries 
in the Philippines, are at present visiting in 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Union services will be held on Thanksgiving 
day at Fine Church, South Bend, Ind., where 
G. W. Henry ministers. 

J. P. Garmong is conducting the singing at 
a meeting with W. S. Houchins at Walnut 
Street Church, Wilmington, O. 


Sherman Kirk was installed on Oct. 27 as 
Dean of the Bible College,, Drake University, 
succeeding Dean A. M, Haggard, 


Large audiences are in attendance at the 
meeting being held at Oklahoma City, Okla.. 
by Charles Reign Scoville. 


Burris A. Jenkins, Linwood Boulevard 
Church, Kansas City, Mo., is delivering a 
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series of addresses to men of the world. 


The tri-annual convention of the C. W. B. 
M. auxiliaries of New York and vicinity was 
held last week at Second Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


iT ) 
Albert Schwartz of First Church, Clinton, 
who spent this summer in Europe, lectured 
to the high school students on a portion of 
his travels, recently. 


I. N. McCash spoke at the rally day ser- 
vices Oct. 30, at Glenwood Avenue Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y., formerly Kehr Street Mis- 
sion. 


Joseph C. Todd, pastor of Kirkwood Ave- 
nue Church, Bloomington, Ind., has used the 
Topeka convention as a subject for his Sun- 
day and mid-week services. 


James Small is in a meeting at Danville, 
Ky., with H. C. Garrison, minister of our 
church there. J. Ross Miller is conducting 
the singing. 

Charles Darsie, pastor at Urichsville, O., 
had as his sermon subjects on a recent Sun 
day, “Law versus Life,” and “Who Are the 
Good ?” 


Verle W. Blair, pastor at Payne Avenue 
Church, North Tonawanda, N. Y., is preach- 
ing a series of Sunday morning sermons on 
the New Testament churches. 


Ray Eldred spoke at West Side Church, 
Springfield, Ill., recently. Mr. Eldred is on a 
furlough from the missionary field, Bolenge, 
Africa, where he returns soon. 


Arthur E. Mackey is in charge of the work 
at Lindsay, Calif. The various departments 
of the church are making good progress and 
larger quarters are needed, 


The death of Mrs. Ira Drake has brought 
deep sorrow to the congregation of First 
Church, Seattle, Wash., where she was a 
devoted member. 


A. C. McKeever has resigned after a three 
years’ pastorate at Honolulu, H. I, Mr. Me- 
Keever was for a number of years pastor of 
First Church, Fresno, Calif. 


A handsome new church was dedjcated on 
Oct. 23, at Paris, Mo. The building which 
is commodious and complete, was erected at 
a cost of about $30,000. Frank W. Allen is 
pastor. 


David Elsea, for the past five years pastor 
of the church at Creston, Ia., has accepted a 
call to First Church, Ottumwa. Ia. Mr. Elsea 
will remain at Creston until the close of the 
meetings being held by O. E. Hamilton. 


Kern Park Church, Portland, Ore., has un- 
dergone much improvement recently, under 
the leadership of A. J. Adams. There have 
been a number of additions to the church 
membership. 


University Place Church, Seattle, paid off 
its outstanding indebtedness on Oct. 1. The 
mortgage for $2,000 was burned and the 
church, free from debt, is now ready for a 
great work. T. J. Shuey is the minister. 


Bruce Brown, pastor of Dean Avenue 
Church, Seattle, Wash., is preaching a series 
of sermons on “The Problem of Prayer” with 
the following subjects: Unanswered Prayer; 
How to Pray; The Model Prayer; Science and 
Prayer; Briekgs without Straw. 


F. F. Walters, formerly of Joplin, Mo., be- 
gan his work at Independence, Mo., on Oct. 
23, succeeding L. J. Marshall, who has con- 
ducted a successful pastorate during the past 
seven years. In the past fifty years this 
church has called only five pastors to its pul- 
pit. 


A. W. Fortune, pastor of Walnut Hills 
Church, Cincinnati, O., has been elected to 
th presidency of the Evangelical Alliance of 
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that city. In addition to its usual activities 
this organization does much work in connec- 
tion with the juvenile court. 


W. A. Moore, of First ‘Church, Tacoma, 
Wash., is one of the leaders in a movemerit to 
purify the existing social and civic conditions 
in that city. A publicity campaign is being 
carried on which bids fair to bring about 
many good results. 


The church at Boyle Heights, Los Angeles, 
Calif., where Harvey Hazel ministers, burnt 
a note of $1,000 Oct. 16th, in the presence of 
a large congregation. This places them out 
of debt. They expect to build a new house 
next spring. 


Central Church, Weatherford, Tex., will 
hold a rally and roll call on Nov. 6. Owen 
Livengood is the pastor there. In the weekly 
bulletin published by the church, Mr. Liven- 
good has in each issue a short sermon touch- 
ing on some vital topic of church life. 


Owing to the Chapman-Alexander Simul- 
taneous Evangelistic meetings now in prog- 
ress, the Union Bible Class conducted by The 
Moody Bible Institute, will not be opened 
until November 12. New features have been 
added to this popular weekly Bible Class this 
fall. 


There have been a number of additions to 
the Dean Avenue Church, Spokane, Wash., 
recently. Bruce Brown, the pastor there is 
conducting the work with success. A new 
location has been purchased and paid for, 
this being necessary to provide for the work 
in the rapidly growing departments. 


The church at Liberty, Mo., having raised 
$600 for foreign missions this year, is now 
entitled to a life directorship in the Foreign 
Society, and the Sunday-school to a life 
membership. This church, of which Robert 
Graham Frank is pastor, is supporting Dr. 
Paul Wakefield in the field at Chao Hsien. 
China. 


Mr. Vachel Lindsay will deliver a series of 
lectures at Springfield, Ill., for the benefit of 
First Church, which is now erecting a new 
house of worship. Mr. Lindsay will discuss 
Springfield affairs from the Ruskin stan#- 
point, particularly in regard to the archi- 
tectural and artistic side of the new church. 
The congregation is meeting temporarily in 
Masonic Temple. 


There were eleven accessions on Oct. 9 at 
Atchinson, Kan., where Z. E. Bates ministers 
W. F. Shearer, of Indiana, will begin a meet- 
ing there the latter part of November. The 
church and Sunday-school are holding a 
Harvest Home festival this week. Their ex- 
pectation is to realize $1,000, which will be 
used in building a new church. Mr. Bates 
has just begun his fourth year with this con- 
gregation. 


The congregation at Marion, Ind., with the 
pastor, J. P. Myers, are hard at work com- 
pleting a fine $30,000 plant, which is to be 
modern in every particular. It is planned 
to have the dedicatory services, which will 
be conducted by George L. Snively, after the 
holidays, to be followed by a meeting for 
several weeks. This is a busy, growing con- 
gregation, and there is great promise of a 
fine work to be done there. 


The Madison Avenue Church, Cleveland, O., 
will begin the erection of a handsome new 
edifice in the near future. The Sunday-school 
rooms, one of which will be a large auditor 
ium, will be built first, at a cost of about 
$15,000, and as soon as this portion of the 
building is paid for, a large church auditor 
ium will be built. Their building lot is 
100x200 and beautifully located at West 
Boulevard and 10Ist street. F. C. Ford is 
pastor of this congregation, which now num- 
bers 224. 
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The church at Alliance, O., is building a 
$5,000 parsonage. 

E. A. Sears, formerly pastor at Pontiac, 
Ill, has removed to Winchester, Ill. 


Leon V. Stiles, Sumter, S. C., can be se- 
cured for a meeting in January. 


W. H. Shamon is in a meeting with the 
church at Chillicothe, Mo. 


A new church, erected at a cost of $30,000, 
has been dedicated at Madisonville, Ky. 


W. H. Boles is in a meeting at Decatur, 
Ill, with E. M. Smith of First Church. 


G. E. Nichols has closed his work at St. 
Charles, Ia., and entered the evangelistic 
field. 

A meeting will begin November 6 at First 
Church, Charleston, Il., with Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles E. Varney of Michigan. 


James H. Brooks, of North Salem, Ind., 
will be available the first of the year for 
a pastorate or to hold meetings. 


A series of evangelistic services are in 
progress at Clay Center, Kan., conducted by 
the pastor, R. A. Adamson. 


A number were recently added to the 
church at Prairie Point by baptism, Harry E. 


Tucker, of Platte City, Mo., officiating. 


A new church is in process of erection at 
Humeston, Ia. The congregation is at pres 
ent holding services in the Baptist church. 

: f the 
where 
years. 


Irving Chenoweth becomes pastor 0 
119th Street Church, New York City, 
S. T. Willis has preached for many 
Church, Huntington, Ind., will be 


First _ t ' 
place for a Christian Endeavor 


the meeting 

convention, to begin on Thanksgiving Day. 

Melvin Putnam, pastor of Christian Tem- 

ple, Muscogee, Okla., is conducting a 
» - io 

assisted by Mr. and Mrs. 


meet- 


ing at his church, 
Kendall. 

0. C. Bolman, pastor at Pekin, IIL., has as 
3, “The Question 
With 


his sermon subject on Oct 


of the What Will You Do 


Jesus?” 


Ages: 


Garry L. Cook, superintendent of Sunday- 
school work in Indiana, conducted a Sunday- 
school institute at Bethany Church, Evans- 


ville, Ind. 

Sunday, Nov. 6, is Non-absentee Day in the 
Massillon, O., when evety 
officer, teacher and scholar is expected to be 


Sunday-school, 


present. 

The evangelistic meetings at First Church, 
Springfield, Mo., conducted by Lawrence 
Wright, are well attended and interest in 
them is increasing. 

J. Hi. Gilliland has closed his meeting at 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., and is now at Nevada 
Mo. The meeting greatly strengthened the 
Cedar Rapids Church. 

The church at Fulton, Mo., under the 
leadership of Truman E. Winter is receiving 
accessions continually. Work on their new 
church home was begun last week. 


The young people of the church at Sigour- 
ney, Ia., are formally organized in an edu- 
cational society, and frequently assist the 
pastor in the Sunday evening services. 


The congregations of First and Central 
Churches, Joplin, Mo., have united, and as 
services will now be held in First Church, 
the Central Church property is ror sale. 


Thirty of the delegates from Hutchinson, 
Kans., who attended the Topeka Convention, 
gave one-minute reports of convention im- 
pressions at Iirst Church at the morning 
service, October 2’. 
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C. H. Hands, pastor of the church at Flan- 
agan, Ill., recently preached a series of Sun- 
day evening sermons on the Gospels. There 
have been a number of additions to the mem 
bership. 


Second Church, Terre Haute, Ind., held an 
all-day meeting on Oct. 23. Dinner was 
served in the social rooms of the church after 
the morning service, followed by a praise 
service and social meeting. 


H. G, Connelly of Ardmore, Okla., has re- 
signed hig pastorate there after more than 
three years’ service. The congregation asked 
for his reconsideration, but it has been made 
final in order that a northern pulpit may be 
accepted. 


Lowell C. McPherson, of Keuka Park, New 
York, is in a meeting at Parsons, Kan., as 
sisted by his sister, Mrs. Nellie McPherson 
Moore, of Seattle, Wash. Mr. McPherson 
recently held a successful meeting in Pitts- 
burg, Kan. 


At the Lenox Avenue Christian Church, 
New York, Dr. W. Bayard Craig began an 
evening series of five lectures on “How We 
Got Our Bible.” The subject on Sunday 
evening, “The Early Manuscripts,” was illus 
trated with stereopticon. 


Robert Sellers, of Elwood, Ind., has just 
closed a successful meeting at Providence 
Church in Johnson County, Ind. There were 
a number added to the membership and the 
spiritual life of the church was quickened. 
L. E. Miller conducted the singing. B. L. 
Allen is pastor of this church. 


Walter E. Harmon, pastor at Sioux City, 
Ta., has organized a Teacher Training class, 
which is growing rapidly in membership and 
interest. The Sunday-school and  praye’ 
are being rejuvenated, and 
all the activities of the church are progress- 
ing. 


meeting services 


W. S. Lowe, pastor of Central Church 
Kansas City, Kan., in a sermon addressed 
particularly to the young men of the congre- 
“Get. rich-quick” evils, and 
its attendant evils, comparing the sterling 
characteristics of our forefathers with the 
lack of responsibility of many of the present 
generation. 


gation, spoke on 


The church at Tolleston, Ind., erected in 
a day through the leadership of its pastor, 
Mrs. Martha S. Trimble, was paid for at a 


recent service, $1,000 being donated in a 
few minutes. This church, which started 


with seven members, is now conducting a 
campaign to increase the membership to 100. 


Memorial Church, Rock Island, Il, has an 
At one of their 
recent meetings, a delegation from the Men’s 
Club of First Church, Davenport, Iowa, 
headed by S. M. Perkins, pastor of the 
church attended, an interesting meeting was 
enjoyed. A talk was given by a local editor 
on the commission form of government, and 
other civic questions. E. T. McFarland, the 
pastor, also gave a talk on the objects of 
the Brotherhood. 


J. H. O. Smith, of First Church, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., is working in conjunction with 
the judge of the police court and a local 
physician to help a number of habitues of 
the court room who are victims of the drink 
habit. The physician has volunteered to 
administer a whisky cure free to any one 
whom the judge “sentences” to a term in 
the liquor sanitarium. When the cure has 
been effected, Mr. Smith will take the case 
in charge and help him to find work and 
to lead a sober and industrious life. 


enthusiastic Brotherhood. 


Guy W. Sarvis gave his illustrated lecture 
on Africa ‘at the church at Beatrice, Neb., 
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on October 17. 


This church, under the effi- 
cient leadership of J. E. Davis, has grown 
to be one of the strongest in the central 


west. Mr. Sarvis’ lecture was given under 
the auspices of the men of the church and 
Was a success in every way, in spite of the 
grand opera the same evening. The lecture 
combines educational interest, narrative 
vividness, and thoughtful deduction in a 
most happy fashion, and the people were 
delighted with it. 


In order to keep in touch with the-large 
congregation of University Place Church, 
Des Moines, Ia., Charles S. Medbury has di 
vided it into fifteen neighborhoods. Adjoin 
ing blocks form one neighborhood, the divi- 
sion being so made that in each company 
there is not less than eighty or more thar 
150. Each company is effectively organized, 
with leader, assistant leader, and messengers. 
Fifteen homes in the various sections were 
opened on a recent evening. This is an ex 
cellent way to bring about a closer feeling 
of fellowship in a large congregation, where 
the entire membership cannot frequently 
come together socially. 


Round About Niagara 


The First Church, Tonawanda, held a re- 
ception for the new pastor, Frank A. Higgins 
and wife, Thursday evening, October 20. 


The District C. W. B. M. Convention of 
Western New York will be held at Clarence, 
Wednesday, October 26. 


Leslie M. Moody, formerly of Meadville, 
Pa., hag become the pastor at Williamsville. 


W. C. Prewitt, Niagara Falls, will entertain 
the International Interdenominational Min- 
isterial Association at the Imperial Hotel 
ings at the Christian Tabernacle, North 
Monday, October 31. 


Arthur Braden will begin a series of meet- 
Tonawanda, October 30. 


_ The New York State Boara at its last meet- 
ing appointed R. H. Miller, B. S. Ferrall and 
V. W. Blair, a permanent Program Committee 
for the Jubilee Convention next year. The 
convention will occupy a week and it is the 
intention of the committee to provide a pro- 


gram which will make an impression upon 
Buffalo. 


Obituary 


McKNIGHT. 

After an illness of almost a year Mrs. K. Ballie 
McKnight passed away at her home in Los Anceles 
on Sept. 26, 1910 Her suffering had been intense 
but through all the long months borne with a 
patience that revealed a character truly Christlike. 
She was born in Girard, Ml., May 29, 1868, and 
throughout her life had always lived among Chris- 
tion influences. Her parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. D. 
Metcalf, were prominent in the local church work 
and in the state work, too. Her education was com- 
pleted at a Christian college, Eureka. On Dec. 17, 
1889, she was married to Jesse P. McKnicht, now 
one of our prominent ministers. Not strance then, 
that throughout her life her chief interest centered 
in the church and its work. 

As a bride she went to Lynnville, Ill., her husband’s 
first pastorate; and after leaving there, they two 
have worked together at Harrison, TIll.; Central 
Church, Peoria, Ill.; Oskaloosa, Iowa, and ever since 
its organization, at the Magnolia Ave. Church, Los 
Angeles. If being in perfect sympathy with his every 
effort, and proving herself the inspiration of her 
husband’s work in the ministry are to be the meas- 
ure of the ideal wife, then surely none who knew 
them could deny her that tribute. Besides her hus- 
band, she leaves a son, Harold, a student at Stan- 
ford University, and a daughter, Geraldine, a high 
school girl of Los Angeles. One sister and four 
brother¢ survive her also. On September 28, funeral 
services were conducted by the writer, assisted by 
J. N. Smith, pastor of the East Los Angeles Christian 
Church. The very presence of the many hundreds of 
people who thronged the church was in itself a tribute 
to her memory. About twenty-five of the ministers 
from our nearby churches attended in a body. Flow- 
ers in such profusion as is seldom seen, and the 
many kindly expressions on every hand, gave evidence 
of the heartfelt sympathy of countless friends whose 
lives she had touched. In her life every member of 
the convregation delighted to do her honor; not one 
but was her friend. To a degree rarely found, unsel- 
fishness marked her life, even in the days of greatest 
pain. Upon the church life has been left indelibly 
the impress of her sweet spirit. The memory of 
her life will be cherished by all who knew her as a 
rich heritage indeed. 

J. Leste Lopincier. 
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Observations in Brief 
Dolliver’s Fight for Principle. 

There were abler men in the Senate than 
Jonathan P. Dolliver, of Iowa, but none 
truer to his principles. He was a brilliant 
orator. He was a dangerotis debater to face. 
He was a tremendous worker, and 20 years’ 
experience in Congress had ripened his tal- 
ents and enriched his knowledge of legisla- 
tion, But none of these qualifications had 
contributed so much to the respect and hon- 
or in which he was popularly held as his 
courage and honesty in standing for ideas 
and policies which the recognized leaders of 
his party were determined to defeat at any 
cost. The consumer had few trustworthy 
friends in Congress during the revision of 
the tariff. From the start those few were 
destined to be on the losing side. But even 
when it was evident that Senator Aldrich 
would succeed in driving his tariff through 
the Senate with the aid of the organized 
forces of plutocracy and privilege, Senator 
Dolliver only increased his efforts as the 
champion of fair dealing—New York World. 





High Tariff, High Prices. 

American defenders of high tariff who 
contend that the Aldrich-Taft law is not to 
blame for the higher cost of: living should 
take a look at other countries. In Austria, 
for example, a mob of some 200,000 recently 
made a demonstraton of protest against the 
exorbitant cost of meat. In Berlin similar 
riots are attributed by Reuter to the same 
cause. Both these countries are highly “pro- 
tected,” like the United States. Rich tariff 
barons tax the poor consumer for their own 
personal profit. Both countries suffer from 
the high cost of living. It is perfectly plain 
that high tariff means high prices. There 
is no defense for any system that provides 
a privileged class of society, with special 
guaranteed profits at the expense of the 
masses.—Chicago Journal. 





A Plea for the South. 

In five years time the United States has 
lost 350,000 of her best citizens to Canada— 
principally, of the Central West, 
carrying with them intelligence, experience 
and money into a foreign country, the lure 
of which is but ephemeral, while the vast 
untenanted acres of the United States are 
open to them, If they must leave at all, let 
them go, not to an alien north, where the 
winters are long and unproductive, and the 
summer heat nearly as torrid as at the equa- 
tor, but to the South, where land is cheap 
and soil is rich and cultivabie twelve months 
of the year; where the climate is equitable 
and the health is equal to if not better than 
in any given section of the United States— 
President M. B. Trezevant of Southern Com- 
mercial Secretaries Association. 


residents, 





Curb the Money Power. 

The power of money has become a menace 
to established American institutions. It 
ean be curbed only as is now being attempt- 
ed in Pennsylvania, by putting the liberal 
spenders on the carpet and making them 
prove that their vast campaign contribu- 
tions have been legitimately expended, or 
suffer the consequences. There are clauses 
in the Pennsylvania direct primary act which 
specify clearly the lawful limits in which 
money may be spent by candidates.—Fall 


fiver Herald. 





Express Companies Must Come to Time. 

The great public is “insurging.” It is tired 
of melon-cutting, stock-watering, extortion 
and fancy-free practices on the part of com- 
mon carriers in the express business. Scru- 
tiny, publicity, regulation will not stop with 
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railroads. The express companies will be 
subjected to proper control along with all 
other common carriers. There will be no 
“confiscation,” and no sane man has pro- 
posed it, but there will be reason and meas- 
ure in the express rates and charges.—Chi- 
cago Record-Herald. 





Issues Before the Supreme Court. 

When the United States Supreme Court 
assembled last week only six members were 
there, the others, including the Chief Justice, 
having been removed by death. Shortly aft- 
erward, however, Governor Hughes, recently 
appointed, was sworn in. It will soon be in- 
cumbent upon the president to appoint a new 
member and a chief justice. Seldom has the 
court been faced with a docket containing so 
many important and far-reaching issues 38 
that of the session just opened. The boycott 
case, employers’ liability, the trust cases, tie 
corporation tax and other cases, involving 
state’s right issues, are among the important 
eases which vitally affect the industrial and 
commercial structure of the nation. 





The International Road Association. 

Although the United States has the most 
extensive system of roads in the world, it 
has been one of the three slowest nations 
to join the International Road Association 
now formally adhered to by twenty-six gov- 
ernments. Italy and England are the only 
other large countries which have not joined. 
The nations of Europe have gone a long way 
ahead of the United States in road work, 
particularly in the matter of administration 
and road maintenance, and experts say that 
for this reason this country would benefit 
immensely in the advantage of collaboration 
made possible by membership in the inter- 
national congress. An effort is being made 
to have the United States enrolled as a 
member. 





A Civil War Incident Recalled. 

A pathetic little banquet was held at the 
Wellington hotel, in Chicago, one night last 
week. There were only eight men at the 
table, all that remain of a once famous band. 
Colonel Elmer E. Ellsworth was the first 
Union officer killed in the Civil War. He 
was commander of the United States Zouave 
Cadets, who went into the war 120 strong. 
These eight men are the only survivors. This 
was probably their last meeting. The young- 
est is now 68 and the eldest 81 years old. 
This was their fiftieth reunion, and at its 
close they departed for their homes in vari- 
ous parts of the country. Colonel Ellswortn 
was but 24 at the time he was killed. 





Mystery of the Coppers. 

In spite of the fact that the Philadelphia 
mint coined 146,000,000 pennies last year 
and many other millions in years before, the 
mystery of where the little coppers go still 
ie unsolved, and Director of the Mint, George 
E. Roberts, estirates the big plant will make 
another 100,000,000 this year. Pennies. more 
so than any other sort of coin, disappear 
from circulation very mysteriously. The gov- 
ernment does not mind coining them, how- 
ever, for it includes a fine profit. A pound 
of copper, costing now about 13 cents, will 
make a dollar in pennies. 


Rainier of the Last Frontier 
(Continued from page 13) 
As for reasons, why, God He knows 
“Oh! ain’t you coming along with me 
To chase them Filipeenos 
Go get your gun 
An’ join the fun 
He knows, He knows.” 
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The song betrayed the fact that the soldier 
was swinging back and forth on a short beat. 
Running a guard who has a loaded gun is a 
feat necessitating so much ginger that noth- 
ing short of a camera can catch it. It’s 
either done or undone in the blink of a sec- 
ond. Slipping off his shoes, Rainier flashed 
across the gang plank and was carelessly 
contemplating the dock between the time that 
the soldier swung past the head of the gang- 
way and his return. To be reasonably exact, 
to swing the beat took four seconds longer 
than for Clark to make his change of base. 
A squeak of the gangway, a slip, a backward 
glance of the sentry, would have undone him, 
and even now, as the man turned back and 
saw the figure of the correspondent dimly 
showing at his very side, the song died 
abruptly and Rainier felt suspicious eyes 
boring into his back. 

But he was apparently unwilling to admit 
that any man could skim into the “Hyson” 
under his very nose, and he asked no em- 
barrassing question. A moment later he 
went back to his song. 

“Oh ain’t you coming along with me?” 

With a grin Rainier slipped down the near- 
est hatch. 


CHAPTER II. 
“Q. M. D.” 


Rainier had slipped rather than climbed 
down the abrupt ladder leading below. 

He found himself between two long rows 
of canvas hammocks supported in tiers of 
three by steel frames. Lonely incandescents 
along the deck beams above showed at a 
glance that he was in the sleeping quarters 
of either soldiers or Q. M. D. civilian em- 
ployes. 

But every berth was empty and the only 
sign of life was a man seated on a locker 
close under an electric a half-dozen berth 
lengths forward. 

It was no time to hesitate, and Rainier 
made directly toward him, noticing, as 
he did so, that the man was looking 
up from a piece of sewing and was hold- 
ing his needle awkwardly free from the 
cloth. The upturned face was the weather- 
carved Rocky Mountain type, gaunt, leathery, 
nonchalant. There was the hospitable kind- 
liness of the frontier in the eyes. 

“One of us?” came a voice, high pitched 
and strong. 

“Wish I were,” answered Rainier heartily. 
The homely face turned up to him with its 
faded light mustache tinged with grey, and 
its kindly blue eyes—so blue that even the 
incandescents could not make their color un- 
certain—had won his confidence. He had 
planned to cast himself on the mercy of the 
captain, but it was risky business. Here, 
however, was a man who had felt the free 
air of the range. A cowman has more imag- 
ination than a bucko mate or the captain of 
a chartered “lime-juicer.” 

Therefore he explained his presence frankly 
while the listening cowman resumed work on 
his patched trousers. Feet were tramping 
busily on the deck above their heads as he 
finished. Evidently the “Hyson” was spend- 
ing its last five minutes in Seattle. 

“I'm afraid that they will put in at Port 
Townsend on the way down the San Juan 
de Fuca Strait and land me there unless you 
can stow me away for a brace of days. And 
we're not clear of Seattle as yet.” 

As if in answer to his fears, a pair of 
official legs began to come down out of the 
dark night at the hatchway behind him. A 
second more disclosed a bearded and athletic 
ship’s officer who came along the deck un- 
hesitatingly and tapped Rainier on the shoul- 
der. 

“I bean watching you from the bridge, me 
lad. You cawn run a guard, but you cawn’t 
beat a sailor’s heye. Now climb out on the 
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dock. This ‘ere hisn’t no moonlight hexcur- 
sion for a shoal o° bloody dudes. Get a move 
honto you.” 

For an instant Rainier searched the face 
of the newcomer. But the type was hopeless. 
No argument would avail and the man was 
too stolid for money.to talk effectively, for in 
this case it must also talk quickly. Even 
under so brief a scrutiny the face of the 
officer had grown grim and his heavy hand 
tightened on Rainier’s shoulder. 

Only a bluff would answer and it would 
have to be a good one. 

“I'm with the packers’ outfit,” he said, 
outwardly calm but fearfully conscious that 
his clean shave, his neat suit and his natty 
suit-case damned his pretension. 

The officer laughed with unpleasant short- 
ness, 

“Climb out hon the dock or we'll ’ave to 
hoffer you a ‘and,” he said briefly. 

As he spoke, the noise overhead -increased. 
Even in his desperation Rainier recognized a 
scraping sound with a leap of hope. The 
gangway was being pulled in. 

The seatéd man had continued his sewing, 
but here suspended his work and calmly in- 
terposed a surprising sentence. 

“Han’s off, King Edward,” he said, as 
gently as the noise overhead would permit. 
“This feller is my best man. He sure looks 
the dude part, but he’s the best hoss handler 
on this ship. Sabe?” 

The officer’s hand fell from Rainier’s shoul- 
der. But he stood his ground. 

“Hi saw ‘im run the guard with me own 
hize,” he said, but the threat had left his 
Vice. 

Here the new-found advocate arose, the 
neglected trousers slapping on the floor. 
Lowering his head slightly and pointing an 
accusing fore-finger at the ship’s officer he 
said with much more feeling than the occa- 
sion seemed to warrant: 

“Run the guard? Why not? If you'd 
had a girl to kiss over in the town an’ felt 
all busted up an’ broken out over leaving her 
for some other fellow to cop while you was 
gone fur away, an’ yore eyes was filled with 
tears, would you hev wanted some cheap 
little soger boy to hold you up and find out 
yore condition an’ make a joke of you fer 
the hull trip? He hid his feelings. He’s got 
delicacy. A blanked lot more than some of 
these thick-headed walrus hided gin-fizzlin’ 
tea-and-toast Britishers who would rush 
right into his tenderest feelings! Why’ here’s 
one of my best hands leaving a real American 


dazzier behind him, not to see her Jer 
months—” 

At this point even English devotion to 
duty was insufficient to hold the officer 


further under fire. Feeling that in some way 
he was being bunkoed he nevertheless turned 
on his heel and cursed his way up the hatch 
and out of sight. 

Behind him he left a mirthful pair of 
Americans warmly clasping each other’s 
hands. 

Rainier tried to get rid of some of his 
thas kfvlness. 

“No thanks due,” said the packer smilingly. 
“We got a lot of bronks an’ ‘shave-tails’ 
down below. I reckon you'll have to lend a 
hend with ‘em ef you caint make it up with 
the captain after we pass Flattery.” 

“I’m yours. I’ve done almost everything 
except work on a horse transport but I can 
learn if you will go easy with me for a day 
or 80.” 

The huge whistle of the “Hyson” here gave 
a vast preliminary splutter, cleared it’s 
throat, broke into a bray that made the boat 
tremble, and rose hoarse over the water 
front in final warning. 

Both men waited for it to die away. 

“What’s yore handle, friend?” queried the 
older man. 

“Rainier. Clark Rainier.” 


THE 
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“Same as The Mountain?” 
aes. Same family.” laughed Rainier. 
“And your name, sir?” 

“Benson, Alaska Benson is what the outfit 
‘alls me,” returned the packer. “We air both 
shorely ambitious in the name line.” 

Once more their hands met; two strong 
wen of the last frontier. A moment later 
Rainier was directed to an unoccupied bunk 
and dumped out the contents of his suit-case 
in preparation for his first night of the long 
journey. 

In five minutes he was fixed for slumber 
and knew the wild gladness of the born ad- 
venturer as he felt the vibration of the start- 
ing engines and realized the die to be cast for 
good or evil. 

His last conscious moment brought the 
knowledge that other men of the packer’s 
“outfit” were tumbling into bunks all about 
him with muttered jokes and sotto oaths, 
and that Alaska had thrown a second heavy 
horse-blanket over him and snapped out the 
bulb over his head. And so with the 
sturdy thud-thud of the engines rocking him 
to sleep, our hero went out over the swell of 
Juan de Fuca into the vast mystery of the 
sovereign Pacific. 

(To be continued) 


The 1911 Congress in Kansas 
City 

The 1911 Congress of the Disciples of Christ 
will be held in Kansas City, Missouri, April 
18-20. This is the week after Easter and has 
been found a most convenient time for min- 
The Linwood Boulevard 
Christian Church entertains the Congress in 
their beautiful new place of worship. Burris 
A. Jenkins is the pastor. The committee de- 
sires to thank the other churches which have 
sent invitations, but after due deliberation it 
has been thought best to accept the invita- 
tion to Kansas City. The program will be 
published soon.. We. believe the Congress ills 
a large place in the life of the Brotherhood 
and that the next meeting should be our best. 
C. H. Winders, Indianapolis, is president, 
R. H. Crossfield, Lexington, Kentucky, E. E. 
Faris, N. Waco, Texas, B. A. Abbott, St. 
Louis, are vice-presidents. 

JosePx C. Topp, 
Secretary -Treasurer. 


Bloomington, Ind. 


American Mission Notes 


We are now in the midst of the campaign 


‘for the offering to be taken this month. Vari- 


ous communications have been sent and the 
replies have been most encouraging. Every 
one of the 8,000 Bible-schools in America can 
take and ought to take some offering on oF 
near November 20. Our slogan is, “Some 
offering from every school, a generous one 
from those who gave in 1909, and a total 
contribution of $30,000.” 

Whitney Ave., Wash. D.C.—“Our meeting 
here is starting off in fine style with *hirty- 
six responses the first thirteen days. We 
have great audiences and we are looking for 
a great ingathering.” H. F. Lutz. 

R. E. McCorkle reports a church organized 
at Pine Grove, Leak Co., Miss., with sixty-five 
members. 

C. F. Swander, Cor. Sec., Oregon, reports 
ninety-seven additions to the church, of which 
number forty-seven were by baptism. 

For the first quarter of their missionary 
year, Texas reports 897 accessions to the 
chuches in the’ state, of which number 420 
were by baptism. 

Wisconsin’s secretary reports a church or- 
ganized at Sabin, Wis., with sixty-five mem- 
bers, twenty-four of whom were recently bap- 
tized. 

The first Lord’s day in this month we held 
one of the best Bible-school rallies that I 
have ever attended. It is the beginning of 
greater things. In November we begin @ 
meeting with home forces. We are hoping 
and working for a great work this year. 

Pensacola, Fla. THos, LENNOX. 

We have a campaign on here to secure 
100 persons to guarantee a. sum of $25 
each to employ a strong pastor and hold an 
evangelistic meeting of large proportions at 
Cheney in the early future, because of the 
State Normal School of 600 students. It 
is the most important work in East Wash- 
ington now. J. A. PINE. 

N. A. Davis, Vancouver, B.C., says: “Dur- 
ing this year our work has been put upon & 
more permanent basis in this great port of 
entrance for the Northwest. We now have @ 
membership of seventy-six in the church and 
114 in the Bible-school. These raised a total 
of $1,235.75. During the year there were 
twenty-one accessions to the church.” Mr. 
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Davis reports that the lack of a suitable 
house in which to meet is a great hindrance 
to the work. “Without this, retrogression is 
inevitable. I hope, though hard as the prob- 
lem seems, we may be able tegelve it, and J 
believe that there is reason to expect that we 
will be able to build at an early date. There 
are many disciples in this city, but they will 
not come into the dancing hall where our 
meetings are held. This cause will not be 
moved forward in a day. There is no better 
outlook in the world when we once get a 
building.” 

E. L. Frazier, St. Petersburg, Fla., writes: 
“The work prospers. Sunday-schools and 
audiences more than doubled since May 1. 
We are building. Will have the best equip- 
ment in the city. Building tabernacle of con- 
crete blocks, 50 x 75 feet, with basement for 
Sunday-school. Cost of tabernacle $3,500. 
Sold church property for $2,600. We hope 
to be self-supporting after another year. The 
coming year will be our hard year with the 
tabernacle to pay for. Please keep up your 
present support for one year more. The tab- 
ernacle is a permanent building. Walls may 
be built higher for church proper in future. 

All offerings for American missions should 
be sent to the American Christian Mission- 
ary Society, Carew Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


From the Foreign Society 


The last word received from Mr. Rains is 
dated Adelaide, South Australia, September 
24. He reports that he has been having a 
great time in Australia. Large and enthu- 
siastic crowds greeted him everywhere. The 
brethren could not be more kind or thought- 
ful. They are hospitality itself. The Fed- 
eral Conference was held in Adelaide and was 
the most successful in the history of our peo- 
ple in that part of the world. The Foreign 
Missionary offerings amounted to more than 
$13,000. This is very creditable in view of 
the fact that the membership numbers only 
20,000. Mr, Rains expected to leave Perth, 
West Australia, October 3, for Colombo, 
India. He expected to reach Colombo on 
October 12. 

James C. Ogden reports five baptisms in 
Tibet. These are the first fruits of what is 
believed will be a glorious harvest. The 
American minister wired Dr. Shelton to know 
if the necessary permission to build had been 
given. The obstacle appears to have been 
taken out of the way. 

Word was received from Miss Bertha Claw- 

son at Honolulu. The letter was dated Octo- 
ber 11. There were forty missionaries on 
board. Most of these were Baptists. 
* Mrs. George W. Brown and Miss Stella 
Franklin reached Naples September 29. They 
found some cholera in Naples. From Naples 
they propose to hurry on to India. 

Dr. W. N. Lemmon reports seventeen bap- 
tisms for the month, 1,267 treatments, 
eighteen surgical operations, fifty-four pro- 
fessional visits in Laoag, and twenty-two to 
outside towns. At the request of the mis- 
sionaries the Provincial Goverment has ap- 
propriated $500 to help the very poor in 
Laoag. 

R. A. McCorkle reports eight baptisms. in 
the Osaka District. One of these was at 
Gose, two at Tennoji, and five at Kizugawa. 


W. H. Erskine reports that land has been | 


bought for the kindergarten at Akita, Japan. 
He has contracted with a Japanese carpenter 
to put up a building, costing $2,000. The 
building is to be finished by the first of 
December. 

A. F. Hensey and wife arrived at Matadi, 
on the Congo, September 12. They took the 
train to Stanley Pool and the first boat from 
Stanley Pool to Bolenge. 

The following is the way our Congo mis- 
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the work there: Five baptized at Lotumbi, 
April 17, 1910. Twelve baptized at Longa 
June 26, 1910. Forty baptized at Bolenge 
July 10, 1910. Fifteen baptized at Longa 
April 10,°1910. Eleven baptized at Lotumbi 
June 19, 1910. Eighty-eight baptized at -Bon- 
yeka, April 10, 1910. Ninety-nine baptized at 
Bonyeka July 27, 1910. Ninety-one evangel 
ists are at the front. There are nineteen 
chapels where regular services are held 
There are fifty-seven places where meetings 
are held regularly. Since the first of Octo 
ber, 1909, four hundred and twenty have 
been baptized. The fifty-seven Sunday- 
schools have a total enrollment of twenty 
nine hundred. There are nine Endeavor so- 
cieties with a total membership of thirteen 
hundred and twenty-eight. The entire offer- 
ing of the native Christians during the past 
year is forty-four thousand seven hundrei 
and twenty-seven brass rods; other offerings 
were given making the total of sixty-one 
thousand two hundred and _ thirty-seven 
brass rods; or six hundred and twelve dol- 
lars and thirty-seven cents. 

The deficit of $39,000 reported by the For 
eign Society at Topeka seems to have been 
more of a stimulus than a discouragement. 
The realization that the work is growing 
much faster than the regular income, is go- 
ing to stir our people to larger things. The 
missionaries have planted the seed in many 
stubborn fields. We have waited and prayed 
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for the harvest. God is answering the pray 
ers these days. Many are being baptized. A 
host of trained evangelists and workers are 
going forth from the schools in heatlien lands 

New out-stations, more patients for the 
medical missionaries, and expansion of the 
work on every hand is a distinct challenge 
to the supporters of the work at home. The 
Topeka Convention set the standard at $500, 
000 for foreign missions this year. That is 
an average of a little less than fifty cents 
per member. We can do it if we will. 

There has just come to the offices of the 
Foreign Society a copy of the Lokund» 
grammar. This is by Mrs. Royal J. Dye 
and has been printed on the mission press at 
Bolenge, Africa. It is a very neat little 
book of 142 pages, and has been printed un 
der the direction of Charles P. Hedges at 
Bolenge. When it is remembered that the 
native people had no written language at 
all when our missionaries went to the Congo, 
one cannot but marvel at the completion of 
this grammar. The workers express their 
appreciation in the preface of the little book 
in the following words: “Mrs. Dye has put 
much labor on it when she should have been 
resting, and we, who shall use this book, and 
all who are praying for the evangelization 
of the people, are very thankful to her for 
her untiring work.” 

STEPHEN J, Corey, Secretary. 
Cincinnati, O., October 26, 1910. 
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Clean and Fresh 


DONT think of Uneeda 
Biscuit as a mere lunch 
necessity,or as a bite between 


Uneeda Biscuit are the most 
nutritious food made from flour, 
and are full of energizing, 
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Bethany Graded 


Sunday School Lessons 
INTERNATIONAL COURSE - - - INTERDENOMINATIONAL HELPS 


Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor ‘ 





The new graded Sunday-school lessons provided by the International Lesson 
Committee constitute the 


MOST NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENT 


in a half century of Sunday-school progress. The Bethany Graded Lesson Helps for teachers and pupils are 
the acme of excellence in Sunday-school supplies. The Teacher’s Helps are planned so that no one need fear 
to undertake the teaching of the lesson because of lack of special training. 

The publishing houses of sixteen denominations have united to produce a non-sectarian and scientific system 
of religious instruction. About $200,000 was spent last year in producing these lessons. No such elaborate and 
artistic helps have ever been offered to the Sunday-schools as this Interdenominational series. 

The writers of these lessons are the most expert in the Sunday-school world. They are not chosen because 
of their denominational connection, but because they are specialists in the teaching of the word of God and 
possess the fine art of inspiring other teachers. The literature is fascinating to teacher and pupil. 


The Bethany Lessons afford the Sunday-schools of the Disciples a signal opportunity for 


PROMOTING CHRISTIAN UNION 


Both as an expression of unity and as a factor making for deeper unity this enterprise is more significant than 





» any other event in recent church history. The lessons are not prepared in a sectarian spirit, nor for a sectarian 
purpose, yet the editor is perfectly free to assert his convictions in any point of doctrine vital t@ him or his 
constituency. Ample provision ig made for teaching the history and plea of the Disciples and for telling the story 


of Disciple missionary heroes. Certain of the courses will be written by Disciple authors. 


YOU CANNOT BE AMONG THE FIRST 


To exchange the Uniform for the Graded Lessons, for already thousands of schools are ahead of you—8,000 in 
the Methodist Church alone, 4,000 in the Presbyterian, and many thousands more, in the sixteen denominations 


that have made the forward step, with Disciples’ Schools in rapidly increasing numbers. 


BUT DO NOT BE AMONG THE LAST! 


These Lessons may be begun at any time. October 2 is the beginning of the year. Send immediately for 


samples, prices and order blank. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 


700-714 East Fortieth Street, : CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















